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Unlike  previous  research,  which  has  either  ignored  the  role  of  affect  in  consumer 

decision  making  or  treated  it  as  part  of  the  decision  context,  this  dissertation  takes  the 

premise  that  affect  is  a  source  of  information.   First,  a  brief  review  of  previous  research 

on  affect  and  consumer  behavior  is  presented.  Then  an  integrative  framework  discusses 

the  processes  through  which  affect  is  used  as  an  input  in  decisions  about  consumption 

episodes.    The  cornerstone  of  the  framework  is  the  affect  recruitment  heuristic,  which 

suggests  that  to  make  decisions  about  consumption  episodes,  consumers  may  (1)  access 

or  construct  concrete  representations  of  the  episodes,  which  (2)  instantiate  anticipatory 

affective  responses,  (3)  that  are  used  as  inputs  because  of  their  unique  information  value. 

The  framework  specifies  several  determinants  of  affect  recruitment,  such  as  consumers' 

motives  and  their  imagery  abilities.   The  framework  also  suggests  a  process  explanation 

of  consumption  decisions  geared  toward  the  management  of  affective  states. 


Propositions  of  the  framework  about  the  affect  recruitment  heuristic  were  tested 
in  five  experiments.  Experiments  1  and  2  focused  on  predictions  of  the  framework  about 
how  different  inputs  influence  the  outcome  of  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  To 
test  the  unique  information  value  of  anticipatory  affective  responses,  Experiment  3  relied 
on  contextual  mood  as  a  means  of  manipulating  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  an 
episode  without  altering  its  evaluative  content.  The  results  suggest  that  feelings 
experienced  during  the  decision  process  may  indeed  have  unique  information  value. 
Experiment  4  tested  the  descriptive  accuracy  of  the  affect  recruitment  heuristic  as  a 
model  of  how  consumers  make  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  The  heuristic 
appears  to  be  a  plausible  paramorphic  description  of  how  consumers  with  consummatory 
motives  rely  on  their  feelings  to  make  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  An 
expectancy-value  model  did  not  describe  this  process  equally  well.  Using  a 
misattribution  paradigm,  Experiment  5  suggests  that  anticipatory  affective  responses  are 
indeed  instantiated  in  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  The  results  of  these  five 
experiments  are  discussed  and  directions  for  future  research  are  provided. 


CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION:  REVISITING  THE  ROLE  OF  AFFECT 

IN  CONSUMER  DECISION  MAKING. 


Feeling  Like  Consuming 

It  is  Sunday;  the  weather  is  beautiful.  Maria  is  trying  to  decide  how  to  spend  the 
afternoon.  She  could  play  tennis  with  Mark;  she  has  just  bought  the  latest  model  of  Nike 
shoes  and  is  eager  to  try  them.  Or  she  could  go  clothes  shopping  in  the  mall  with  Diane; 
after  shopping,  they  could  have  a  large  strawberry  ice  cream  at  Haagen-Dazs.  Or  maybe 
she  should  just  go  to  the  park,  find  a  bench  in  the  shade,  and  finish  reading  "The  Pelican 
Brief."  She  "pictures"  herself  on  the  tennis  court,  panting  and  all  sweaty.  This  thought 
makes  her  feel  unpleasant.  No,  I  don't  feel  like  playing  tennis,  she  concludes.  But  the 
thought  of  going  to  the  mall  excites  her:  she  has  a  vivid  image  of  herself  buying  a  nice 
casual  dress  at  the  Gap  and  receiving  Diane's  compliments.  Yes,  I  really  feel  like  going 
to  the  mall,  she  says  to  herself.    She  picks  up  the  phone  and  calls  Diane... 

Frank  has  a  date  tomorrow  tonight.  He  has  bought  two  tickets  for  the  "Phantom 
of  the  Opera"  on  Broadway.  But  he  hasn't  decided  yet  on  where  to  take  her  for  dinner 
before  the  play.  What  would  be  a  good  place  for  the  two  of  them  to  get  to  know  each 
other?  He  remembers  a  restaurant  he  went  to  several  months  ago.  He  imagines  what 
it  would  be  like  in  the  restaurant:  he  is  with  his  date;  they  are  talking  to  each  other;  the 
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atmosphere  is  just  right;  he  can  almost  smell  the  food  and  hear  the  soft  music  in  the 

background.    This  thought  "feels  good"  to  him.    He  concludes  that  it  would  be  a  great 

place  to  take  his  date.  He  opens  the  phone  book  and  looks  up  the  restaurant's  number. . . 

These  two  examples  depict  consumers  making  decisions  about  consumption 
episodes.  Consumption  episodes  are  events  or  activities  in  which  the  use  of  products  or 
services  is  salient  in  the  consumer's  mind.  Because  alternative  episodes  (e.g.,  going  to 
the  mall  vs.  playing  tennis)  may  involve  the  consumption  of  very  different  products  or 
services,  such  decisions  should  be  of  substantial  interest  to  marketing  and  consumer 
researchers.  Yet,  very  few  empirical  studies  have  examined  how  these  decisions  are 
made.    The  focus  of  this  dissertation  is  on  decisions  about  consumption  episodes. 

This  focus  arose  not  only  from  the  substantive  relevance  of  these  decisions,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  their  study  may  reveal  important  theoretical  insights  into  the 
process  through  which  consumers  make  a  variety  of  decisions.  As  suggested  in  the 
opening  examples,  the  central  thesis  of  this  dissertation  is  that  the  role  of  affect1  in 
consumer  decision  making  may  be  more  fundamental  than  previously  recognized.  Affect 
has  been  largely  ignored  in  the  "traditional"  consumer  decision  making  literature  (see  for 
instance  Bettman,  Johnson,  and  Payne's  1991  review).  And  when  affect  was  considered, 
it  was  mostly  as  a  "background"  source  of  influence,  part  of  the  decision  context,  as 
reflected  by  the  growing  literature  on  mood  effects  (e.g.,  Gardner  1985;  Kahn  and  Isen 
1993;  Mano  1990;  Miniard,  Bhatla,  and  Sirdeshmukh  1992). 


1  The  term  affect  is  used  as  a  generic  descriptor  of  valenced  feeling  states; 
emotions  and  moods  being  specific  examples  of  affective  states  and  responses  (cf. 
Cohen  and  Areni  1991). 
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Unlike  previous  research,  this  research  program  regards  affect  as  a  source  of 
information  that  consumers  use  to  make  a  variety  of  decisions.  Once  the  informational 
status  of  affective  responses  is  recognized,  it  becomes  easier  to  incorporate  these 
responses  into  information  processing  models  of  consumer  decision  making.  An 
integrative  processing  framework  that  describes  the  informative  role  of  affective 
responses  in  consumer  decision  making  is  proposed  in  Chapter  2.  A  central  thesis  of  this 
framework  is  the  pervasive  use  of  an  affect-recruitment  heuristic  in  consumer  decision 
making,  particularly  but  not  exclusively  in  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  This 
heuristic  involves  three  subprocesses:  (1)  consumers  access  concrete  representations  of 
the  episodes;  (2)  they  instantiate  affective  responses  to  these  representations;  and  (3)  they 
use  the  instantiated  affective  responses  as  inputs  to  the  decision.  To  help  position  the 
framework  into  the  literature,  prior  research  on  affect  and  consumer  behavior  is  first 
briefly  reviewed.    The  outline  of  the  dissertation  is  presented  next. 

An  Overview  of  the  Literature 
A  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  on  affect  and  consumer  behavior  would 
exceed  the  scope  of  this  introductory  chapter  and  duplicate  the  work  of  others  (see  Cohen 
and  Areni  1991).  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the 
existing  literature,  emphasizing  its  key  insights  as  well  as  its  shortcomings.  Three 
somewhat  independent  streams  research  on  affect  can  be  identified  in  the  consumer 
behavior  literature.  Their  main  characteristics  (e.g.,  typical  substantive  domain, 
methodological  paradigm,  limitations)  are  summarized  in  Table  1.1. 
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Affective  States  as  Contextual  Influences 

An  extensive  amount  of  research  has  focused  on  the  effects  of  contextual  mood 
states  on  a  variety  of  dependent  variables,  including:  ad  evaluation  (Goldberg  and  Gorn 
1987),  product  and  brand  evaluations  (e.g.,  Axelrod  1963;  Dommermuth  and  Millar 
1967;  Gardner  and  Wilhelm  1987;  Gorn,  Goldberg,  and  Basu  1993;  Miniard  etal.  1992), 
behavioral  intentions  (Alpert  and  Alpert  1990;  Swinyard  1993),  variety  seeking  (Kahn 
and  Isen  1993),  and  time  perception  (Hornik  1993;  Kellaris  and  Mantel  1994).  This 
stream  of  research  has  its  main  theoretical  underpinning  in  social  psychology,  where 
contextual  mood  has  been  found  to  have  a  variety  of  effects  on  social  cognition  and  social 
behavior  (see  Isen  1984  and  Gardner  1985  for  reviews). 

Most  of  these  studies  rely  on  an  experimental  paradigm  where  different  mood 
states  (positive,  negative,  or  neutral)  are  induced  among  different  groups  of  subjects2 
that  are  then  compared  on  the  dependent  variable(s)  of  interest.  The  main  axiological 
concern  of  this  stream  of  research  can  be  described  as  "bias-driven. "  It  is  to  show  that, 
somehow,  consumers  in  a  positive  or  negative  mood  do  not  process  information  as  they 
would  if  they  were  in  a  neutral  state.  Essentially,  the  contribution  of  this  research 
amounts  to  a  vast  collection  of  empirical  effects  that  show  that  contextual  mood  does 
matter.  Another  contribution  of  this  research  comes  from  its  growing  concern  for 
explaining  the  processes  that  underlie  the  effects  of  affective  states  (e.g.,  Batra  and 
Stayman  1990;  Pham  1994;  Srull  1984,  1987). 


2    The  particular  mood  induction  procedure  may  vary:  background  music,  television 
programs,  reading  materials,  small  gifts,  etc. 
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This  stream  of  research  has  two  main  limitations.    First,  by  focusing  on  various 

biasing  effects  of  contextual  mood,  this  research  has  yielded  a  highly  fragmented 
knowledge  base  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  general  principles  of  consumer 
behavior  (beyond  the  fact  that  mood  states  do  matter).  One  exception  is  the  robust 
congruency  bias  that  consumers'  moods  exert  on  their  evaluations  of  marketing  stimuli. 
In  Dommermufh  and  Millar  (1967),  for  instance,  consumers  exposed  to  a  pleasant  movie 
evaluated  more  favorably  a  product  tasted  while  in  a  prior  neutral  mood  than  did 
consumers  exposed  to  an  unpleasant  movie.  Miniard  et  al.  (1992)  obtained  similar 
results  using  background  music  as  a  mood  induction  procedure.  Mood  induced  by  the 
context  of  advertisements  was  also  found  to  affect  ad  and  brand  evaluations  in  a 
congruent  direction  (e.g.,  Gardner  and  Wilhelm  1987;  Goldberg  and  Gorn  1987). 

The  explanation  generally  offered  for  this  pervasive  effect  is  an  accessibility 
explanation  (Isen,  Shalker,  Clark,  and  Karp  1978).  Mood  states  may  increase  the 
accessibility  of  mood-congruent  material  in  memory  (cf.  Bower  1981).  If  mood- 
congruent  cognitions  about  the  stimulus  object  (e.g.,  a  product  or  an  ad)  are  more  likely 
to  be  accessed,  evaluations  of  this  object  may  become  biased  toward  the  person's  mood 
state.  More  recently,  Schwarz  (1990)  and  his  colleagues  (e.g.,  Schwarz  and  Clore  1983, 
1988)  have  proposed  a  different  explanation.  They  argue  and  provide  compelling 
evidence  that  mood  states  bias  evaluations  of  various  stimulus  objects  because  people  use 
their  mood  as  information  about  the  objects.  This  mood-as-information  explanation  was 
recently  tested  and  supported  by  Gorn  et  al.  (1993)  in  a  marketing  context.    As  detailed 
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in  Chapter  2,  the  theoretical  framework  of  this  dissertation  expands  on  the  idea  that 

people's  affective  responses  are  used  as  information  in  a  variety  of  decisions. 

A  second  limitation  of  the  affective  context  stream  of  research  is  that  the  induced 

mood  states  are  typically  independent  of  the  judgment  to  be  made  or  the  task  to  be 

completed.    In  this  research  paradigm,  the  influence  of  affect  -on  consumer  decision 

making,  for  instance-is  regarded  as  merely  contextual.    This  perspective  ignores  the 

possibility  that  affect  may  have  a  more  central  function  in  consumer  decision  making: 

being  a  source  of  information.    A  more  minor  criticism  of  this  research  is  that  it  often 

reduces  affect  to  a  mere  distinction  between  good  mood  and  bad  mood  or  between 

pleasant  states  and  unpleasant  states,  whereas  other  research  (see  below)  shows  that  affect 

may  be  considerably  richer. 

Affective  Responses  as  Consumption  Outcomes 

A  second  stream  of  research  focuses  on  affect  as  the  outcome  of  consumption 
activities,  that  is,  affect  as  a  response  to  consumption.  Consistent  with  Holbrook  and  his 
colleagues'  plea  to  broaden  the  scope  of  consumer  research  (e.g.,  Holbrook  1986; 
Holbrook  and  Hirschman  1982;  Hirschman  and  Holbrook  1982),  a  number  of  studies 
have  examined  affective  responses  to  consumption  as  a  dependent  variable  of  intrinsic 
interest.  The  substantive  domain  of  these  studies  is  a  variety  of  consumption  phenomena. 
Some  studies  focus  on  one  specific  behavior  or  phenomenon:  important  purchases 
(Richins,  McKeage,  and  Najjar  1992,  study  2),  impulse  purchases  (e.g.,  Gardner  and 
Rook  1988;  Rook  1987;  Weinberg  and  Gottwald  1982),  compulsive  buying  (e.g., 


O'Guinn  and  Faber  1989),  self-gift  (e.g.,  Mick  and  Demoss  1990),  sport  activities  (e.g., 
Hill  and  Robinson  1991;  Lehmann  1987),  game  playing  (Holbrook,  Chestnut,  Oliva,  and 
Greenleaf  1984),  music  listening  (Baumgartner  1992;  Bruner  1990),  etc.  Other  studies 
have  examined  affective  responses  across  consumption  activities  (e.g.,  Derbaix  and  Pham 
1991;  Havlena  and  Holbrook  1986;  Havlena,  Holbrook,  and  Lehmann  1989). 

In  essence,  most  of  these  studies  are  descriptive.  For  instance,  in  a  typical  study 
(Richins  et  al.  1992,  study  1),  respondents  were  asked  to  recollect  a  purchase  that  had 
made  them  happy,  and  describe  the  purchase  circumstances  and  the  feelings  experienced 
while  making  the  purchase  and  during  the  subsequent  few  weeks.  The  descriptions  were 
content-analyzed  into  frequency  counts  of  the  type  of  purchase  mentioned  and  the  type 
of  emotions  elicited  (e.g.,  happiness,  excitement,  anxiety).  Derbaix  and  Pham  (1991) 
used  a  similar  methodology,  combined  with  correspondence  analysis,  to  uncover  typical 
associations  between  a  variety  of  consumption  situations  (e.g.,  "while  shopping  for 
groceries"  and  "after  having  been  to  the  hairdresser's")  and  specific  affective  responses 
(e.g.,  "irritation"  and  "regret").  Because  of  their  emphasis  on  description,  these  studies 
often  rely  on  content  analysis  of  responses  to  open-ended  questions  (e.g.,  Havlena  and 
Holbrook  1986;  Gardner  and  Rook  1988;  Mick  and  Demoss  1990;  Rook  1987).  Some 
of  these  studies  also  use  multivariate  analyses  (e.g.,  Batra  and  Holbrook  1990;  Havlena 
and  Holbrook  1986;  Havlena  et  al.  1989). 

Unlike  the  typical  research  on  contextual  mood  effects,  most  studies  on  affective 
responses  avoid  reducing  affect  to  being  as  either  good  or  bad,  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 
A  contribution  of  this  stream  of  research  has  been  to  show  that  affective  responses  to 
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consumption  may  be  very  rich  (e.g.,  Holak  and  Havlena  1992)  and  diverse  (e.g., 

Derbaix  and  Pham  1991;  Richins  et  al.  1992). 

A  major  limitation  of  this  research  is  that  it  has  been  predominantly  atheoretical 
(which  is  due  in  part  to  its  exploratory  character).  Whereas  research  on  the  contextual 
effects  of  affective  states  is  solidly  grounded  in  social  psychology,  the  theoretical 
underpinnings  of  studies  on  affective  responses  are  unclear.  Aside  from  informing  us 
on  the  variety  and  richness  of  affective  responses  to  consumption,  these  studies  tell  us 
little  about  (1)  how  these  responses  are  elicited;  (2)  how  diverse  they  really  are  and  why; 
(3)  how  invariant  they  are  across  consumption  activities,  etc.  Unless  these  questions 
receive  satisfactory  answers,  these  studies'  findings  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  data  points  in  a  multivariate  space  of  consumption  phenomenon  by  type  of 
affective  responses.  Recent  theoretical  models  of  affective  responses  (e.g.,  Cohen  and 
Areni  1991;  Frijda  1986;  Lazarus  1991;  Roseman  1979)  may  help  better  understand  how- 
-as  opposed  to  what— affective  responses  are  elicited  by  consumption  phenomena.  The 
processing  framework  detailed  in  Chapter  2  integrates  several  aspects  of  these  models. 

A  second  limitation  of  this  stream  of  research  is  that  by  focusing  on  affective 
responses  per  se.  it  captures  neither  their  information  value  nor  their  motivational 
significance.  Operant  learning  principles  would  suggest  that  if  affective  responses  are 
consistently  experienced  in  relation  to  consumption  behaviors,  consumers  would 
somehow  incorporate  these  responses  in  their  decision  to  consume.  The  conceptual 
framework  detailed  in  Chapter  2  provides  a  process  account  of  how  affective  responses 
may  be  used  as  information  in  consumers'  decisions  and  how  these  responses  may  be 
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anticipated  and  incorporated  in  consumers'  decisions.  Also,  as  implied  in  Hirschman  and 

Holbrook's  (1982)  concept  of  hedonic  consumption,  certain  consumption  behaviors  may 

be  enacted  in  order  to  experience  desired  affective  responses  (see  also  Gould  1991).  The 

conceptual  framework  suggests  several  hypotheses  about  the  process  underlying  an  affect 

management  motive. 

Affect  as  a  Mediating  Factor 

Whereas  the  affective  response  stream  of  research  focused  on  affective  responses 
per  se.  this  stream  of  research  focuses  on  how  affective  responses  mediate  (and  possibly 
motivate)  other  variables  of  interest.  Most  of  these  studies  have  been  in  the  advertising 
domain  (e.g.,  Aaker,  Stayman,  and  Hagerty  1986;  Batra  and  Ray  1986;  Burke  and  Edell 
1989;  Edell  and  Burke  1987;  Holbrook  and  Batra  1987;  Olney,  Holbrook,  and  Batra 
1991;  Stayman  and  Aaker  1988),  where  researchers  have  examined  how  affective 
responses  to  advertisements  mediate  attitudes  toward  the  ad  (Aad)  and  attitudes  toward 
the  brand  (Ab).  More  recently,  similar  studies  have  been  conducted  in  other  domains. 
For  instance,  Allen,  Machleit,  and  Klein  (1992)  examined  how  affective  responses  to 
blood  donation  mediate  future  donation  behavior;  Holbrook  and  Gardner  (1993)  examined 
how  affective  responses  to  music  mediate  listening  time;  and  Mick  and  Faure  (1993) 
studied  how  affective  responses  to  success  and  failure  mediate  the  likelihood  of  self-gifts. 

Most  of  these  studies  are  correlational  and  based  on  a  specific  paradigm  that 
involves  (1)  exposure  to  some  stimuli  (e.g.,  advertisements,  musical  pieces);  (2) 
measurement  of  affective  responses  to  these  stimuli;  (3)  measurement  of  dependent 
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variables  (e.g.,  Ab,  listening  time);  and  (4)  some  assessment  of  the  stimulus'  properties 
(e.g.,  ratings  of  the  ad's  quality  by  judges).  Whereas  the  "contextual"  stream  of  research 
emphasizes  biases  and  the  "response"  stream  of  research  emphasizes  description,  the 
"mediation"  paradigm  focuses  on  incremental  variance  explained.  For  example,  Edell 
and  Burke  (1987,  p.  428)  summarized  one  experiment  as  follows:  "We  found  that 
positive  and  negative  feelings  contributed  to  explaining  variance  in  Aad  and  Ab  even 
after  accounting  for  the  variance  explained  by  judgments  of  the  ad's  characteristics." 
Similarly,  Olney  et  al.  (1991,  pp.  440-441)  introduced  their  study  as  focusing  on  "the 
variance  in  [advertising]  viewing  time  explained  by  three  attitudinal  components  .  .  .  , 
by  two  emotional  dimensions  (pleasure  and  arousal),  and  by  the  uniqueness  of  ad 
content."  Because  of  this  axiological  focus  (i.e.,  variance  explained  per  degree  of 
freedom),  these  studies  have  often  examined  affective  responses  along  a  reduced  number 
of  dimensions  such  as  Mehrabian  and  Russell's  (1974)  pleasure  and  arousal  factors. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  affective  mediation  stream  of  research  has  been  to 
show  that  affective  responses  may  have  a  more  direct,  hence  noncontextual  influence  on 
various  dependent  variables  of  interest  in  marketing  and  consumer  research.  This  stream 
of  research  also  suggests  that  the  influence  of  affective  responses  is  not  redundant  with 
the  influence  of  predictor  variables  examined  in  previous  research.  For  example,  it  has 
been  observed  that  feelings  induced  by  an  ad  influence  (1)  brand  attitudes  independently 
of  attitudes  toward  the  ads  (Burke  and  Edell  1989;  Stayman  and  Aaker  1988);  and  (2) 
attitude  toward  the  ad  independently  of  the  ad's  content  (Edell  and  Burke  1987;  Holbrook 
and  Batra  1987).    Allen  et  al.  (1992)  also  found  that  emotions  experienced  in  response 
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to  blood  donation  predicted  future  blood  donation  independently  of  peoples'  attitudes 

toward  this  act.    Therefore,  one  can  infer  that  the  influence  of  noncontextual  affective 

responses  on  a  variety  of  judgments  and  behaviors  may  be  unique. 

The  main  limitation  of  this  research,  however,  is  that  it  rarely  seeks  to  explain 
the  process  through  which  affective  responses  exert  their  noncontextual  influence.  As 
Stayman  and  Aaker  (1988,  p.  371)  acknowledge,  the  goal  of  this  research  is  "to 
demonstrate  that  conditions  exist  under  which  feelings  have  direct  effects  .  .  .  rather  than 
to  assess  the  process  underlying  the  effect. "  For  instance,  it  is  not  clear  in  the  Allen  et 
al.  (1992)  study  exactly  how  the  emotions  experienced  during  one  blood  donation 
occasion  came  to  influence  people's  subsequent  donation  behaviors.  If  these  behaviors 
are  preceded  by  some  decision  making  process,  the  role  of  the  initial  emotion  experience 
in  this  process  needs  to  be  elucidated.  The  proposed  framework  offers  an  attempt  at 
specifying  such  processes. 

The  scope  of  this  paradigm  is  also  limited  to  situations  in  which  stimulus 
exposure,  criterion  variables,  and  mediation  relate  to  a  single  incident.  For  instance,  in 
Holbrook  and  Gardner  (1993),  subjects  were  presented  a  series  of  musical  pieces 
(stimulus  exposure)  which  they  were  asked  to  rate  on  pleasure  and  arousal  dimensions 
(mediation).  The  amount  of  time  subjects  actually  listened  to  each  piece  (criterion 
variable)  was  recorded  unobtrusively.  In  these  designs,  the  mediational  role  of  affective 
responses  to  the  stimulus  can  easily  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  approach-avoidance 
principles.  And  when  the  criterion  variable  relate  to  an  object  that  differs  from  the 
affect-eliciting  stimulus— such  as  when  attitude  toward  a  product  is  expressed  as  a 
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function   of  affective   responses   to   the   embedding   commercial-simple  association 

principles  may  suffice.   However,  the  mediating  role  of  affective  responses  need  not  be 

restricted  to  single  incident  settings.   As  the  Allen  et  al.  (1992)  study  suggests,  affective 

responses  to  one  incident  may  influence  behaviors  relating  to  future  incidents.  How  does 

affect  influence  decisions  in  more  dynamic  settings?  The  proposed  framework  examines 

setting  in  which  consumers  need  to  anticipate  future  outcomes. 

Blueprint  of  a  Conceptual  Bridge 

In  summary,  a  growing  body  of  research  suggests  that  affect  is  important  to  the 
study  of  consumer  behavior:  (1)  affective  states  have  a  variety  of  contextual  effects  on 
consumers'  judgments;  (2)  affective  responses  to  marketing  stimuli  are  significant  (and 
possibly  unique)  noncontextual  predictors  of  criterion  variables  of  interest  in  marketing 
and  consumer  research;  and  (3)  affective  responses  are  a  rich  component  of  many 
consumption  experiences.  Yet,  the  literature  on  consumer  decision  making  has 
traditionally  ignored  the  role  of  affective  inputs  (Bettman  1993),  and  the  different  streams 
of  research  on  affect  and  consumer  behavior  have  ignored  the  informational  and 
motivational  function  of  affect  in  decision  making. 

This  dissertation  intends  to  provide  a  conceptual  bridge  between  the  growing 
literature  on  affect  and  the  better  established  literature  on  consumer  decision  making. 
The  unifying  theme  of  this  program  of  research  is  that  affect  is  not  only  a  contextual 
source  of  bias  or  a  response  to  consumption  phenomena,  it  is  also  as  source  of 
information,  a  decision  input.     Chapter  2  articulates  an  integrative  framework  that 
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specifies  the  processes  through  which  consumers  use  their  affective  responses  in  their 

decisions.  Chapter  3  formalizes  a  research  agenda  for  testing  a  central  component  of  the 

framework:    the   affect  recruitment  heuristic.      Chapters   4   through   7   report   five 

experiments  implementing  this  agenda.   And  Chapter  8  provides  a  general  discussion  of 

the  findings,  as  well  as  future  directions. 


CHAPTER  2 

AFFECT  AS  INFORMATION  IN  DECISION  MAKING: 

A  PROCESSING  FRAMEWORK 


This  chapter  introduces  a  processing  framework  that  describes  how  consumers 
may  rely  on  affective  responses  as  a  decision  making  input.  The  framework  is  presented 
in  the  context  of  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  This  chapter  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first  section  of  the  chapter  sets  the  conceptual  foundations  of  the 
framework.  The  second  section  introduces  the  affect  recruitment  heuristic,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  framework.  In  the  third  section,  the  framework's  logic  is  extended 
to  provide  a  process  explanation  of  consumption  decisions  geared  toward  the  management 
of  aversive  affective  states. 

Conceptual  Foundations 

The  foundations  of  this  framework  lie  in  recent  cognitive  theories  of  affect.  It 
is  postulated  that  experienced  affective  responses  or  feelings  are  information  that 
consumers  may  rely  on  in  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  This  information 
originales  in  the  appraisal  process  underlying  the  elicitation  of  these  affective  responses. 
The  nature  of  this  information  is  described  in  terms  of  key  components  of  the  meaning 
structures  typically  underlying  these  affective  responses. 
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Feelings  as  Information 

Although  previous  research  has  stressed  the  biasing  effects  of  affective  states  on 
judgments  (see  e.g,  Gardner  1985  for  a  review),  recent  theories  emphasize  that  affect 
also  fulfills  adaptive  functions  (e.g.,  Lazarus  1991;  Plutchik  1980).  One  of  these 
functions  is  to  provide  information  about  the  state  of  the  environment  (e.g.,  Frijda  1986, 
1988;  Morris  1991).  For  instance,  Schwarz  and  Clore  (1988;  Schwarz  1990)  propose 
that  to  evaluate  objects,  people  often  ask  themselves  "How  do  I  feel  about  it?"  In 
Schwarz  and  Clore  (1983),  judgments  of  life  satisfaction  were  collected  among  subjects 
either  in  positive  or  in  negative  mood.  The  authors  expected  that  subjects'  mood  would 
bias  their  reported  life  satisfaction.  Moreover,  Schwarz  and  Clore  reasoned  that  if 
people  inspect  their  feelings  because  of  their  informative  value,  these  feelings  would  not 
bias  judgments  when  attributed  to  a  cause  other  than  the  object  of  judgment.  This 
prediction  was  supported.  Subjects'  mood  states  biased  their  judgments  unless  an 
external  cause  for  these  mood  states  (e.g.,  the  weather)  was  made  salient. 

In  Schwarz  and  Clore  (1983),  as  in  typical  research  on  contextual  affective  states 
(see  Chapter  1),  the  cause  of  subjects'  feelings  was  independent  of  the  object  of 
judgment.  However,  the  "How-do-I-feel-about-it?"  heuristic  applies  also,  and  mostly, 
to  situations  where  the  source  of  people's  feelings  is  actually  the  object  to  be  judged. 
What  this  heuristic  means  is  not  so  much  that  mood  states  are  often  misattributed  and 
bias  judgments,  as  that  people  often  evaluate  objects  based  on  their  feelings  in  response 
to  these  objects.  For  example,  while  at  a  cocktail  party  we  might  be  cheerfully  drinking 
our  favorite  single  malt  scotch  and  discussing  movies  seen  recently.     When  asked 
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whether  we  like  the  party,  we  would  inspect  our  feelings  and  infer  from  our  cheerfulness 

that  we  probably  do.     Here,  as  probably  in  many  cases,  the  feelings  are  correctly 

attributed.    Therefore,  a  natural  way  in  which  consumers  may  evaluate  consumption 

episodes  is  by  inspecting  their  feelings  in  response  to  them.    This  postulate  is  the  first 

building  block  of  the  present  framework. 


Postulate  1:     Consumers  evaluate  consumption  episodes,  in  part,  by  inspecting  their 
affective  responses  to  these  episodes. 


The  Origins  of  the  Information  Conveyed  by  Affective  Responses 

Postulate  1  implies  that  affective  responses  convey  information  to  the  consumer 
experiencing  them.  The  origin  of  this  information  can  be  traced  to  the  processes 
underlying  the  elicitation  of  these  responses  (Clore,  Schwarz,  and  Conway  1994). 
Consistent  with  cognitive  theories  of  affect  (e.g.,  Arnold  1960;  Frijda  1986;  Lazarus 
1991;  Ortony,  Clore  and  Collins  1988;  Roseman  1984),  it  is  postulated  that  affective 
responses  to  consumption  episodes  emanate  from  personally-relevant  meaning  structures 
generated  by  the  appraisal  of  these  episodes.  Appraisal  is  the  "evaluation  of  the 
significance  of  what  is  happening  in  the  person-environment  relationship  for  personal 
well-being"  (Lazarus  1991,  p. 87).  Appraisal  theories  emphasize  that  affective  responses 
to  external  events  are  not  reactions  to  the  events  per  se  but  responses  to  interpretations 
of  these  events. 
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Postulate  2:  Consumers'  affective  responses  to  consumption  episodes  are  mediated  by 
their  appraisals  of  these  episodes,  which  generates  personally-relevant 
meaning  structures.1 


Because  there  is  a  lawful  relation  between  emotions  and  appraisal-generated 

meaning  structures  (Frijda  1988;  Lazarus  1991),  not  only  do  different  meaning  structures 

result  in  different  emotions,  but  the  experience  of  an  emotion  informs  us  about  the 

particular  meaning  of  the  eliciting  event  (Schwarz  1990).     Keltner,  Ellsworth,  and 

Edwards's  (1993)  Experiment  4  provides  dramatic  support  for  this  postulate.    Anger  or 

sadness  was  induced  by  having  subjects  model  behavioral  expressions  typical  of  these 

emotions.     Although  they  were  not  exposed  to  any  stimulus  information,  subjects 

subsequently  showed  judgmental  biases  characteristic  of  the  meaning  structure  underlying 

the  emotion  they  were  modeling.    For  instance,  compared  to  subjects  modeling  anger, 

subjects  modeling  sadness  were  more  likely  to  believe  that  future  negative  events  in  their 

lives  would  be  caused  by  situational  (an  opposed  to  human)  factors.   As  detailed  below, 

situational  agency  is  an  appraisal  characteristic  of  sadness  emotions. 

Postulate  3:  The  information  conveyed  to  the  consumer  by  the  experience  of  a 
particular  emotion  (e.g.,  sadness  or  pride)  corresponds  to  the  appraisal- 
generated  meaning  structure  that  typically  underlies  this  emotion. 


1  This  postulate  does  not  mean  that  affective  responses  are  always  based  on 
controlled  processes.  Recent  models  of  affective  responses  (Branscombe  1988; 
Cohen  and  Areni  1991;  Hoffman  1986;  Leventhal  1984)  suggest  that  appraisal  of 
consumption  episodes  may  be  performed  in  a  controlled  and  elaborated  mode,  or 
more  automatically  through  the  activation  of  affective  schemata. 
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The  Nature  of  the  Information  Conveyed  by  Affective  Responses 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  specify  comprehensively  the 
meaning  structure  underlying  each  emotion,  a  good  understanding  of  the  information 
conveyed  by  affective  responses  can  be  reached  by  specifying  several  key  components 
of  these  meaning  structures  (for  more  complete  treatments,  see  Abelson  1983;  Arnold 
1960;  Frijda  1986;  Lazarus,  1991;  Ortony  et  al.  1988;  Roseman  1984;  Scherer  1984; 
Smith  and  Ellsworth  1985).  These  core  elements  may  be  regarded  both  as  major 
antecedents  of  emotional  experiences  (the  traditional  view)  and  as  information  implied 
by  these  emotional  experiences  (the  feelings-as-information  view).  The  mapping  between 
these  core  element  and  the  main  types  of  affective  responses  is  summarized  in  Tables  2. 1 
and  2.2. 

Desirability.  That  events  such  as  consumption  episodes  are  appraised  as  desirable 
or  undesirable  is  posited  by  every  appraisal  theorist.  Desirability  results  from  the 
interaction  between  the  presence/absence  of  a  stimulus  and  its  intrinsic 
rewarding/aversive  property  (Arnold  1960;  Ortony  et  al.  1988;  Roseman  1984).  The 
presence  of  a  rewarding  stimulus  in  a  consumption  episode  is  conducive  of  joy  (e.g., 
receiving  a  gift).  The  absence  or  loss  of  a  rewarding  stimulus  is  conducive  of 
disappointment  or  sadness  (e.g.,  not  receiving  an  expected  gift,  Higgins  1987).  The 
presence  of  an  aversive  stimulus  may  result  in  distress  or  disgust  (e.g.,  smelling  garbage 
while  dining  in  a  restaurant).  The  absence  or  removal  of  an  aversive  stimulus  is 
associated  with  relief  (e.g.,  arriving  late  at  the  airport  and  realizing  that  the  plane  has  not 
left  yet). 
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TABLE  2.1 

TENTATIVE  SPECIFICATION  OF  THE  CORE  MEANING  STRUCTURES 

OF  THE  MAIN  TYPES  OF  PLEASANT  AFFECTIVE  RESPONSES 


AFFECTIVE 

RESPONSE 

TYPE 

APPRAISAL 


Joy 

(Happiness 

Elation) 


Pride 


Hope 


Relief 


Attraction 

(Liking, 

Love) 


Desirability:  Rewarding       Rewarding       Rewarding       Aversive       Rewarding 

Type  &  Presence         &  Present        &  Present        &  Present       &  Absent       &  Present 
of  Stimulation  or 

Aversive 
&  Absent 


Agency 

Situation 

Self 

Situation 

Situation 

Other 

Control 

High 

High 

Low 

Low 

High 

Legitimacy 

Open 

High 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Outcome 

Low 

Low 

High 

Low 

Open 

uncertainty 

Note:  Open  means  that  the  affective  response  is  compatible  with  different  appraisal  along 
the  dimension. 


Agency.  Different  emotions  will  be  experienced  in  a  consumption  episode 
depending  on  whether  the  focus  of  appraisal  is  the  self  (self-agency),  a  specific  object  or 
person  (other-agency),  or  the  consequences  of  the  entire  episode  (situation-agency,  e.g., 
De  Rivera  1984;  Frijda  1986;  Roseman  1984;  Scherer  1984;  Ortony  et  al.  1988). 
Emotions  such  as  anger  or  attraction  are  associated  with  the  appraisal  of  specific  objects 
(e.g.,  product)  or  people  (e.g.,  a  salesperson).  Emotions  such  as  pride  (e.g.,  wearing 
expensive  clothes),  shame,  and  guilt  (e.g.,  drinking  too  much)  are  based  on  appraisal  of 
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the  self.   Emotions  such  as  fear  (e.g.,  being  scared  in  a  roller-  coaster),  joy  (e.g.,  having 

obtained  a  good  deal  on  a  purchase),  and  sadness  (e.g.,  being  disappointed  because  one's 

favorite  team  has  lost),  are  based  on  the  appraisal  of  an  entire  event. 


TABLE  2.2 


TENTATIVE  SPECIFICATION  OF  THE  CORE  MEANING  STRUCTURES 

OF  THE  MAIN  TYPES  OF  UNPLEASANT  AFFECTIVE  RESPONSES 

AFFECTIVE 

Anger 

Fear 

Sadness 

Guilt 

Repulsion 

RESPONSE 

(Rage) 

(Anxiety) 

(Disappoint- 

(Shame, 

(Disgust, 

TYPE 

ment, 
Despair) 

Embar- 
rassment) 

Hate) 

APPRAISAL 

Desirability: 

Aversive 

Rewarding 

Rewarding 

Rewarding 

Aversive 

Type  &  Presence 

&  Present 

&  Absent 

&  Absent 

&  Absent 

&  Present 

of  Stimulation 

or 
Aversive 
&  Present 

or 
Aversive 
&  Present 

Agency 

Other 

Situation 

Situation 

Self 

Other 

Control 

High 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Legitimacy 


High 


Low 


Open 


Low 


Open 


Outcome 
uncertainty 


Low 


High 


Low 


Low 


Low 


Note:  Open  means  that  the  affective  response  is  compatible  with  different  appraisal  along 
the  dimension. 


Control.  Consumers'  sense  of  control  in  a  consumption  episode  results  from  an 
assessment  of  their  available  resources  against  the  resource  required  for  coping  with  the 
event  (Lazarus  1991).    A  sense  of  high  control  in  an  episode  is  intrinsically  rewarding. 
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It  is  because  they  perceived  the  consumption  episode  as  "under  control"  that  consumers 

voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  threatening  or  potentially  harmful  stimulation,  such  as 

riding  roller-coasters  or  watching  frightening  movies  (Mandler  1984a).   A  low  sense  of 

control  is  at  the  core  of  fear-like  emotions  (e.g.,  driving  on  a  slippery  highway),  and 

sadness-like  emotions  (e.g.,  having  one's  house  destroyed  by  a  fire). 

Legitimacy/deservingness.  Appraisal  of  legitimacy  or  deservingness  refers  to 
whether  one  deserves  or  does  not  deserve  a  positive  or  a  negative  outcome  in  a 
consumption  episode  (Roseman  et  al.  1990).  The  experience  of  pride  is  based  on  the 
appraisal  that  one  deserves  a  rewarding  stimulation  (high  legitimacy)  and  receives  it 
(e.g.,  an  adolescent  buying  himself  a  nice  stereo  because  he  has  graduated  with  honors 
from  high  school).  When  experiencing  anger  people  have  the  sense  of  "being  right" 
(high  legitimacy)  but  do  not  receive  the  deserved  reward  (e.g.,  customers  getting  angry 
with  a  salesperson  for  not  providing  the  expected  level  of  service).  In  contrast,  guilt  and 
shame  are  experienced  as  result  of  low  deservingness  or  high  blameworthiness  (e.g., 
drinking  too  much  at  a  party).  In  other  words,  legitimacy/deservingness  appraisal  is  an 
assessment  the  strength  of  one's  position  in  a  consumption  episode  with  respect  to  moral 
or  social  standards. 

Outcome  uncertainty.  Consumption  episodes  differ  in  the  predictability  of  their 
outcome  (e.g.,  Frijda  1986;  Lazarus  1991;  Roseman  1984;  Smith  and  Ellsworth  1985). 
High  outcome  uncertainty  is  characteristic  of  emotions  such  as  hope  (e.g.,  awaiting  the 
guests'  reactions  to  a  new  food  recipe),  and  fear-like  emotions,  such  as  anxiety  (e.g.,  a 
wife  dreading  that  her  husband  might  not  like  her  new  dress).   When  the  outcome  of  an 
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episode   becomes   certain,    other   emotions   take   place,    such   as   embarrassment  or 

disappointment  (e.g.,  realizing  that  the  guests  don't  like  the  new  recipe)  and  joy  or  relief 

(e.g.,  the  husband  likes  the  new  dress.) 

In  summary,   the  meaning  structure  of  the   main  types  of  emotions   (their 

informational  content)  appears  to  depend  heavily  on  five  kinds  of  appraisal:  desirability, 

agency,  control,  legitimacy,  and  outcome  uncertainty.    The  intensity  of  these  emotions 

(e.g.,  apprehension  versus  fright,  blue  feelings  versus  despair)  is  a  function  of  the 

significance  of  the  consumption  episode  to  the  consumer's  goal  (Frijda  et  al.  1991).  This 

significance  depends  in  turn  on  (1)  the  personal  relevance  of  (or  involvement  with)  salient 

features  of  the  episodes  (e.g.,  a  Chicago  Bulls  fan  attending  one  of  their  games),  and  (2) 

the  potential  consequences  of  the  episode  with  respect  to  these  salient  features  (e.g., 

Game  7  of  the  playoff  finals). 

The  Affect  Recruitment  Heuristic 
Overview  of  the  Process 

Let  us  return  to  our  first  opening  example:  Maria  is  trying  to  decide  how  to 
spend  her  afternoon.  She  has  several  options:  playing  tennis  with  Mark,  clothes 
shopping  in  the  mall  with  Diane,  or  reading  a  novel  in  the  park.  In  the  typical  consumer 
decision  making  paradigm,  information  about  the  alternatives  is  either  present  in  the 
consumer's  environment  or  has  been  memorized  previously.  In  contrast,  the  information 
required  for  Maria's  decision  may  not  be  available  as  such  in  her  current  environment 
or  her  memory.  She  does  not  "know"  yet  what  wiU  happen.   For  instance,  how  pleasant 
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will  her  tennis  game  actually  be?    Because  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  actual 

content  of  each  episode,  she  may  have  to  anticipate  how  the  alternative  episodes  will 

unfold. 

The  main  theoretical  account  offered  for  such  a  process  is  Fishbein  and  Azjen's 
(1975)  attitude  formation  model.  Maria  may  access  salient  beliefs  about  each  episode 
and  integrate  their  evaluative  implications  into  an  overall  evaluation  of  (or  attitude 
toward)  each  episode.  For  example,  she  may  access  propositional  beliefs  such  as  "It  will 
be  hot  on  the  tennis  court,"  "I'll  get  a  chance  to  wear  my  new  Nike  shoes"  and  "I 
haven't  exercised  much  lately,"  and  reach  a  moderately  favorable  evaluation  of  the 
episode.  Alternatively,  instead  of  computing  a  new  evaluation,  she  may  retrieve  a 
previously  formed  evaluation  (cf.  Lingle  and  Ostrom  1979).  For  instance,  when  thinking 
about  the  tennis  game  episode,  she  may  retrieve  a  summary  evaluation,  such  as  "It's  nice 
to  play  tennis  on  Sundays,"  that  she  computed  earlier. 

There  is  an  alternative  way  in  which  this  consumer  may  evaluate  each  episode  and 
make  a  decision.  Instead  of  accessing  propositional  beliefs  about  the  episode,  she  may 
access  a  concrete  (analog-like)  representation  of  the  episode,  possibly  a  representation 
that  includes  herself.  That  is,  she  may  literally  "picture"  the  episode  to  herself.  While 
holding  this  "picture",  she  may  experience  anticipatory  affective  responses.  Then  she 
may  use  these  anticipatory  affective  responses  as  inputs  to  her  decision.  This  process  is 
called  the  affect  recruitment  heuristic. 

Previous  research  has  suggested  that  people  may  use  their  affective  response  to 
current  objects  as  a  source  of  information  about  these  objects  (e.g.,  Keltner  et  al.  1993; 
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Gorn  et  al.  1993;  Martin  et  al.  1992;  Schwarz  and  Clore  1983).    It  is  proposed  that 

consumers    may    similarly    use    affective    responses    to    hypothetical    construals    of 

consumption  episodes  (i.e.,  anticipatory  affective  responses)  as  a  source  of  information 

about  these  episodes.     Clore  (1992)  suggests  a  similar  process  in  person  impression 

formation.    He  proposes  that  to  evaluate  people  about  whom  we  have  not  previously 

formed  an  opinion,  we  may  hold  the  concept  of  this  person  in  consciousness,  and  assess 

if  any  feelings  can  be  detected.     The  affect-recruitment  heuristic,  an  extension  of 

Postulate  1,  may  be  formalized  as  follows: 


Thesis:  Consumers'  decisions  about  future  (or  hypothetical)  consumption  episodes 

are  based  in  part  on  their  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  construals  of 
these  episodes. 


Constructing  Consumption  Episodes 

An  important  feature  of  decisions  about  consumption  episodes  is  that  the  necessary 
information  about  the  episodes  may  not  be  available  in  the  consumers'  present 
environment  or  in  their  memory.  As  a  result,  such  decisions  may  necessitate  some  form 
of  prediction  about  the  episode's  content.  For  instance,  to  decide  whether  to  bring  his 
date  to  a  given  restaurant,  Frank  may  try  to  predict  how  the  episode  will  unfold  (e.g., 
whether  the  setting  would  allow  them  to  carry  an  intimate  conversation  or  whether  she 
would  find  anything  she  likes  on  the  menu).  Although,  previous  research  has  assumed 
that  the  "expected"  content  of  the  episode  would  consist  of  a  series  of  propositional 
beliefs,  it  is  proposed  that  judgments  and  decisions  about  consumption  episodes  may  also 
involve  more  concrete  analog  representations  of  the  episode's  content. 
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Various  theoretical  frameworks  suggest  that  to  predict  how  a  consumption  episode 

will  unfold,  a  consumer  may  mentally  simulate  this  episode  in  his  or  her  mind.  This  idea 

can  be  traced  back  to  Lewin's  (1951)  field  theory,  where  behaviors  are  described  as 

driven  by  forces  in  the  psychological  field  operating  at  different  levels  of  reality.   Lewin 

suggests  that  in  planning,  the  person  operates  at  an  intermediate  level  of  reality- irreality. 

At  this  level,  "locomotion,"  the  modification  of  psychological  facts  (e.g.,  imagining  the 

atmospheres  of  several  restaurants),  is  easier  than  in  actual  reality  (e.g.,  physically 

checking  out  the  restaurants).    More  recently,  Kahneman  and  Tversky  (1982)  advanced 

the  notion  of  a  "simulation  heuristic. "  They  suggest  that  predictive  judgments  about  the 

likelihood  of  events  are  often  made  by  mentally  "running"  different  scenarios  of  these 

events  and  relying  on  the  ease  with  which  the  different  scenarios  are  simulated.    Even 

more  recently,  Taylor  and  Scheiner  (1989)  have  suggested  that  the  mental  simulation  of 

past,   future,   and   hypothetical  events  serves  both  problem  solving  and  emotional 

regulation  functions.  They  advance  a  definition  of  mental  simulation  consistent  with  the 

mental  construction  of  consumption  episodes  postulated  by  the  present  framework: 

[Simulation  means]  the  cognitive  construction  of  hypothetical  scenarios  or  the 
reconstruction  of  real  scenarios.  These  may  include  (1)  rehearsal  of  likely  future 
events  [...J  (2)  reconstruction  of  past  events  [...]  (3)  fantasies  [...]  and  (4) 
mixtures  of  real  and  hypothetical  events,  such  as  the  reconstruction  of  a  past 
event  [...]  with  a  new  ending  (Taylor  and  Schneider  1989,  p.  175). 

That  is,  consumers  may  construct  consumption  episodes  by  retrieving  past 
episodes  (e.g.,  remembering  how  exciting  it  was  to  attend  a  ball  game)  or  imagining 
hypothetical  scenarios  (e.g.,  imagining  how  embarrassed  they  would  be  if  their  date  hates 
the  restaurant  they  have  chosen).    It  is  further  proposed  that  the  representational  format 
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of  these  construals  is  often  concrete  and  analogical  rather  than  abstract  and  propositional 

(Epstein  1990,  1994;  Taylor  and  Schneider  1989). 

Proposition  1:  Construals    of   consumption    episodes    involved    in    the    affect 

recruitment  heuristic  are  often  episodic  and  nonpropositional. 

Although,  the  idea  that  consumers  may  actively  construct  concrete  mental 
representations  of  consumption  episodes  to  help  their  decisions  is  consistent  with  several 
theoretical  frameworks,  empirical  evidence  of  a  mental  simulation  process  has  been 
restricted  to  counter  factual  thinking:  the  generation  of  alternatives  to  events  that  have 
already  happened  or  are  occurring  (Gleicher  et  al.  1990;  Rose  1994;  Well  and  Gavanski 
1989).  Some  empirical  evidence  that  people  processing  information  experientially  may 
be  more  responsive  to  concrete  than  to  abstract  representations  was  recently  reported  by 
Kirkpatrick  and  Epstein  (1992). 

Anticipatory  Affective  Responses  and  the  Appraisal  of  Constructed  Episodes 

Once  a  representation  of  a  consumption  episode  has  been  accessed,  this 
representation  is  appraised  through  the  same  processes  as  the  ones  involved  in  the 
appraisal  of  actual  episodes  (cf.  Mandler  1984b).  This  appraisal  process  may  instantiate 
an  affective  response.  To  stress  the  fact  that  the  responses  are  actually  instantiated  or 
experienced  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  they  are  called  anticipatory  affective  response. 
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The  term  "anticipated"  affective  responses  is  reserved  for  more  abstract  predictions  of 

future  affective  experiences  (e.g.,  "It  will  be  fun";  "I  would  feel  guilty").2 

Several  lines  of  evidence  suggest  that  mental  construals  of  consumption  episodes 

may  elicit  anticipatory  affective  responses.   First,  a  common  affect  manipulation  consists 

of  having  subjects  bring  into  consciousness  affectively  charged  episodes,  either  by 

recalling  them  or  by  imagining  them.    The  effectiveness  of  this  manipulation  indicates 

that  affective  responses  can  be  based  on  mental  construals  rather  than  actual  events 

(Taylor  and  Schneider  1989).    Second,  Roseman  (1991)  showed  that,  by  reading  short 

stories  whose  contents  were  systematically  manipulated  along  key  appraisal  dimensions, 

subjects  were  able  to  predict  relatively  accurately  the  affective  experiences  of  the 

characters  in  the  stories.    This  finding  suggests  that  appraisal  processes  are  relatively 

reliable  and  can  be  applied  with  flexibility  to  hypothetical  consumption  episodes. 

Finally,  it  has  been  shown  that  while  reading  fictitious  stories,  readers  spontaneously 

represent  the  characters'  emotional  states  (Gernbacher,  Goldsmith,  and  Robertson  1992). 

This  implies  that  not  only  consumers  can  predict  how  a  hypothetical  (constructed) 

consumption  episode  will  make  them  feel,  but  they  represent  these  anticipatory  affective 

responses  relatively  spontaneously. 

Proposition  2:  Mental    construals    of   consumption    episodes    may    instantiate 

anticipatory  affective  responses.  These  anticipatory  affective 
responses  are  generated  by  appraisal  processes  similar  to  those 
influencing  affective  responses  to  actual  consumption  episodes. 


2  The  distinction  between  "anticipatory"  and  "anticipated"  affective  responses 
parallels  distinctions  between  "experiential"  and  "noetic"  representations  (Stepper 
and  Strack  1993)  and  between  "knowledge  by  acquaintance"  and  "knowledge 
about"  (James  1890/1950). 
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Reiving  on  Anticipatory  Affective  Responses 

It  is  proposed  that  consumers  attach  unique  information  value  to  these  anticipatory 
affective  responses,  and  as  a  result,  incorporate  these  responses  into  their  decisions  about 
consumption  episodes.  In  other  words,  consumers  do  not  only  consider  the  evaluative 
content  of  their  construals  (e.g.,  imagining  buying  a  nice  outfit  at  the  Gap  store  vs. 
imagining  not  being  able  to  find  anything),  they  also  rely  on  how  these  construals  make 
them  feel  (e.g.,  joyful  vs.  frustrated).  This  proposition  is  consistent  with  recent 
discussions  in  various  literatures. 

In  the  social  cognition  literature,  Strack  (1992)  has  recently  suggested  that  social 
judgments  can  be  reached  either  through  an  "informational"  route  or  through  an 
"experiential"  route.  In  the  latter  route,  judgments  are  based  on  intero-  and 
proprioceptive  cues,  i.e.  feelings.  This  route  includes  both  emotional  feelings  (e.g.,  to 
make  evaluative  judgments)  and  nonemotional  feelings  (e.g.,  inferring  that  a  book  in 
uninteresting  from  one's  fatigue  while  reading  it).  Clore  (1992)  similarly  suggested  that 
feelings,  emotional  (e.g.,  cheerfulness)  and  nonemotional  (e.g.,  fatigue),  guide  a  variety 
of  judgments. 

In  the  personality  literature,  Epstein  (1990,  1994)  postulates  the  existence  of  two 
processing  systems,  called  "rational"  and  "experiential."  Consistent  with  the  present 
framework,  he  suggests  that  when  a  person  is  exposed  to  an  emotionally  significant 
event,  his/her  experiential  system  searches  for  similar  events  in  memory  and  their 
associated  affective  traces.  The  recollected  feelings  are  activated  and  guide  subsequent 
processing  and  reactions.   These  feelings  may  be  subtle,  in  which  case  they  are  referred 
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to  as  "vibes."     Unfortunately,  Epstein  offers  only  remote  empirical  evidence  of  the 

alleged  experiential  processes  (e.g.,  Epstein  1990,  1994;  Epstein  etal.  1992;  Kirkpatrick 

and  Epstein  1992). 

Some  evidence  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  anticipatory  affective  responses 

have  unique  information  value  can  be  found  in  the  behavioral  decision  literature. 

Kahneman  and  Snell  (1990)  asked  subjects  to  evaluate  sequences  of  hedonic  outcomes 

(e.g.,  receiving  a  series  of  increasingly  painful  injections).   They  observed  that  to  make 

their  evaluations,  subjects  did  not  seem  to  aggregate  the  separate  hedonic  values  of  these 

outcomes  (e.g.,  adding  the  unpleasantness  of  each  injection).    Instead,  they  seemed  to 

consult  an  instantaneous  representation  of  the  sequence,  which  Kahneman  and  Snell  call 

"news,"  and  rely  on  their  emotional  responses  to  the  news. 

It  appears  easier  to  imagine  and  evaluate  one's  emotional  response  to  receiving 
news  than  to  imagine  responses  to  a  prolonged  sequence  of  events.  The  assessed 
response  to  news  can  therefore  be  used  as  a  heuristic  for  the  task  of  evaluating 
complex  outcomes  (Kahneman  and  Snell  1990,  p.  301). 

According  to  Kahneman  and  Snell  (1990)  "news  utility"  serves  as  a  proxy  for 

"experience   utility"    (i.e.,   prediction   of  one's   future   hedonic  experience).    Stated 

differently,  anticipatory  affective  responses  are  use  to  predict  future  affective  experiences 

(i.e. ,  anticipated  affective  response).  Although  evolving  from  a  very  different  theoretical 

perspective,  these  authors'  ideas  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  proposed  in  the  present 

framework. 

Proposition  3:  Anticipatory  affective  responses  may  be  directly  incorporated  into 

decisions  about  consumption  episodes  because  of  their  unique 
information  value. 
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The  Determinants  of  Affect  Recruitment 

The  first  three  propositions  stress  unique  aspects  of  the  affect  recruitment 
heuristic.  They  do  not  specify  the  conditions  under  which  this  heuristic  will  be  used,  that 
is,  the  determinants  of  affect  recruitment.  To  identify  these  determinants,  the  present 
framework  relies  on  the  following  logic:  If  anticipatory  affective  responses  are 
information,  their  use  in  decision  and  judgments  should  respect  principles  similar  to  those 
guiding  the  use  of  other  informational  inputs.  These  principles  can  be  specified  using 
Feldman  and  Lynch  (1988)  terminology.  Their  framework  posits  that  the  use  of 
informational  inputs  in  judgments  is  a  positive  function  of  their  relative  accessibility  and 
diagnosticity,  compared  to  other  inputs  (Feldman  and  Lynch  1988;  Lynch,  Marmorstein, 
and  Weigold  1988).  The  determinants  of  the  diagnosticity  of  anticipatory  affective 
responses  are  examined  below.  The  determinants  of  their  accessibility  are  discussed 
next. 

Active  Goal  and  Diagnosticity.  The  perceived  information  value  of  an  affective 
response  (anticipatory  or  not)  is  defined  as  its  diagnosticity  (Feldman  and  Lynch  1988).3 
Substantial  evidence  shows  that  people  are  more  likely  to  incorporate  their  affective  states 
in  their  judgments  when  they  perceive  these  states  to  be  diagnostic  for  the  judgments  (see 
Schwarz  and  Clore  1983,  Strack  1992,  and  especially  Keltner,  Locke,  and  Audrain 


Strack  (1992)  articulates  a  similar  concept,  called  "representativeness,"  and 
distinguishes  between  content  representativeness  and  process  representativeness. 
Content  representativeness  is  the  degree  to  which  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
feeling  experience  is  similar  to  the  target  of  the  judgment.  Process 
representativeness  is  the  degree  to  which  the  event  that  produced  the  feelings  is 
relevant  for  the  judgment. 
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1993).   It  would  be  logical  that,  in  judgments  of  hypothetical  consumption  episodes,  the 

influence   of  anticipatory  affective   responses    should   also  be   moderated   by   their 

diagnosticity.     Three  factors  may  affect  the  diagnosticity  of  anticipatory  affective 

responses. 

First,  consumer  researchers  have  historically  identified  two  classes  of  consumption 

motives.    Alderson  (1957)  contrasted  consumption  behaviors  undertaken  for  their  own 

sake  (e.g.,  reading  a  novel,  watching  a  movie)  with  behaviors  undertaken  to  achieve 

some  other  goal  (e.g.,  buying  groceries  to  prepare  diner,  ironing  a  shirt  before  going  to 

a  job  interview).     Whereas  the  former,  called  congenial  behaviors,  are  intrinsically 

rewarding,  the  latter,  called  instrumental  behaviors,  are  seldom  rewarding  in  themselves 

(Alderson  1957).     Holbrook  and  Hirschman  (1982;  Hirschman  and  Holbrook  1982) 

suggest  that,  when  consumers'  motives  are  congenial  or  experiential,  emotional  and 

aesthetic  criteria  are  more  important  determinants  of  their  behavior  than  when  their 

motives  are  instrumental.     Translated  into  the  present  framework,  their  proposition 

implies  that  anticipatory  affective  responses   should  be  more  diagnostic  when  the 

consumption  episode  is  evaluated  for  congenial  reasons  than  when  it  is  evaluated  for 

instrumental  reasons.    For  example,  Lehmann  (1987)  suggests  that  some  consumers  lift 

weights  for  instrumental  reasons  (e.g.,  weight  reduction,  rehabilitating  an  injury),  while 

others    pursue    this   activity    for    more    congenial    reasons    (e.g.,    "it   feels   good"). 

Presumably,  when  deciding  whether  to  lift  weights  on  a  particular  occasion,  anticipatory 

affective  responses  should  be  less  diagnostic  among  the  former  group  of  consumers  than 

among  the  latter. 
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Indirect  evidence  for  this  proposition  is  provided  by  Millar  and  Tesser  (1986, 

1992).     Consistent  with  Alderson  (1957),  the  authors  draw  a  distinction  between 

"instrumental"  behaviors,  which  are  "intended  to  accomplish  a  goal  which  is  independent 

of  the  attitude  object,"  and  "consummatory"  behaviors,  which  are  "engaged  for  their  own 

sake"  (Millar  and  Tesser  1992,  p.  282).    They  further  propose  that  attitudes  have  a 

cognitive  component  (the  attributes  and  beliefs  about  the  attitude  object)  and  an  affective 

component  (the  emotions  and  feelings  associated  with  attitude  object).    In  Millar  and 

Tesser  (1986),  subjects  were  assigned  either  an  instrumental  goal  or  a  consummatory 

goal  for  playing  with  puzzles.    After  expressing  either  cognitively-based  attitudes  or 

affectively-based  attitudes  toward  these  puzzles,  subjects  were  given  the  opportunity  to 

play  with  them.    Among  subjects  with  a  consummatory  goal,  the  amount  of  time  spent 

playing  with  the  puzzles  correlated  more  strongly  with  affectively-based  attitudes  than 

with  cognitively-based  attitudes.  The  pattern  of  correlations  was  reversed  among  subjects 

with  an  instrumental  goal.   In  the  present  framework,  these  results  suggest  that  affective 

responses  to  the  puzzles  were  more  predictive  of  playing  behavior  when  it  was  driven 

by  consummatory  motives  than  when  it  was  driven  by  instrumental  motives.  In  contrast, 

the  predictive  ability  of  "reasons  why"  was  stronger  when  subjects  had  instrumental 

motives  than  when  they  had  consummatory  motives.     This  is  consistent  with  the 

proposition  that  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  consumption  episodes  should  be  more 

diagnostic  when  consumers'  motives  are  congenial  or  experiential  than  when  they  are 

instrumental. 
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Second,  certain  events  are  associated  with  socially  shared  beliefs  about  how  one 

should  feel  during  these  events.    Hochschild  (1979)  refers  to  these  beliefs  as  "feeling 

rules."     For  example,  on  a  New  Year's  Eve  consumers  believe  that  they  should  feel 

happy  and  cheerful.    On  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  is  dominated  by  cultural  themes  of 

abundance  and  self-indulgence  (Wallendorf  and  Arnould  1991),  people  should  not  feel 

guilty.  Feelings  rules  may  also  prescribe  negative  affective  states.  For  instance,  the  loss 

of  a  loved  one  is  culturally  associated  with  a  period  of  mourning  in  which  people  are 

expected  to  feel  sorrowful.    Presumably,  when  consumption  episodes  are  judged  in  the 

contexts  of  events  strongly  associated  with  feeling  rules,  anticipatory  affective  responses 

should  be  perceived  to  be  particularly  diagnostic.  For  example,  how  cheerful  a  consumer 

expects  to  be  at  a  party  should  be  more  diagnostic  for  judging  it  if  it  celebrates  New 

Year's  Eve  than  if  it  is  held  for  no  special  reason. 

Third,  consumers'  concern  about  how  consumption  episodes  will  make  them  feel 

should  be  higher  when  their  preexisting  affective  state  is  aversive  than  when  it  is  not. 

Abundant  research  in  the  literatures  on  helping  (e.g.,  Cialdini,  Darby,  and  Vincent  1973; 

Manucia,  Baumann,  and  Cialdini  1984),  mood  management  (e.g.,  Zillmann  1988;  Bryant 

and  Zillmann   1984),  and  coping  (e.g.,  Lazarus  and  Folkman   1984)  suggests  that 

individuals  experiencing  aversive  affective  states  are  particularly  attentive  to  aspects  of 

their  environment  that  might  help  them  alleviate  those  states.    Therefore,  anticipations 

about  how  consumption  episodes  would  make  them  feel  should  be  more  diagnostic  among 

consumers  in  aversive  affective  states  than  among  consumers  in  neutral  or  pleasant 

affective  states. 
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The  results  of  a  recent  series  of  experiments  by  Forgas  (1991)  support  this 

proposition.   Subjects  were  first  induced  to  be  in  a  positive,  neutral,  or  sad  mood  state. 

In  a  purportedly  unrelated  experiment,  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  select  a  partner 

to  work  as  a  team.    The  list  of  potential  partners  contained  individuals  described  as 

socio-emotionally  rewarding  (e.g.,  friendly,  likeable)  but  not  competent  (e.g.,  not 

intelligent,  poor  exam  performance),  and  individuals  described  as  competent  (e.g., 

intelligent,    good   exam   performance)    but   not   socio-emotionally   rewarding    (e.g., 

unfriendly).     Whereas  happy  and  neutral  (control)  subjects  selected  their  partners 

primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  competence,  sad  subjects  selected  their  partners  on  the 

basis  of  the  socio-emotional  reward  that  their  company  may  provide.    Interestingly,  the 

process  by  which  subjects  selected  their  partners  was  also  different  across  mood 

conditions.     Whereas  happy  subjects  compared  potential  partners  feature  by  feature 

(across   individuals),   sad  subjects  compared  them   individual  by   individual   (across 

features).  Therefore,  sad  subjects  relied  more  than  happy  subjects  on  overall  impressions 

of  the  described  individuals  to  select  their  partners.    These  results  are  very  consistent 

with  the  proposition  that:  (1)  consumers  experiencing  aversive  affective  states  should 

attribute  more  importance  than  consumers  in  neutral  or  positive  states  to  the  affective 

responses  that  consumption  episodes  might  elicit,  and  (2)  the  process  by  which  they 

might  anticipate  these  affective  responses  is  by  constructing  overall  representations  of 

each  episode. 
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Proposition  4:  The  relative  diagnosticity  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  to 

consumption  episodes  (and  their  influence  on  judgments  about 
these  episodes)  is  higher  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  underlying  consumption  motive  is  congenial; 

(b)  The  social   context  is   strongly  associated   with  feeling 
rules; 

(c)  The  preexisting  affective  state  is  aversive; 


Accessibility.  Some  research  suggests  that  the  influence  of  mood  states  on 
judgments  is  moderated  by  their  relative  accessibility.  For  instance,  Isen  and  Shalker 
(1982)  found  that  subjects  induced  to  be  in  a  positive  mood  evaluated  slides  more 
positively  than  subjects  in  a  control  condition.  However,  this  effect  was  somewhat 
stronger  for  ambiguous  slides  than  for  clearly  pleasant  or  unpleasant  slides  (see  also 
Miniard  et  al.  1992).  It  is  likely  that  the  higher  the  relative  accessibility  of  anticipatory 
affective  responses  to  consumption  episodes,  the  stronger  their  influence  on  judgments 
about  these  episodes.  Four  determinants  of  the  intensity  of  anticipatory  affective 
responses  can  be  identified. 

First,  strong  anticipatory  affective  responses  should  be  more  accessible  and  exert 
stronger  influence  on  consumers'  judgments  of  consumption  episodes  than  weak 
anticipatory  affective  responses.  Suppose  that  consumers  are  trying  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  attend  a  basketball  game.  It  is  probable  that  their  anticipatory  emotions  will 
be  stronger  and  more  salient  if  it  is  "Game  7"  of  the  playoffs'  final  than  if  it  is  a  regular 
season  game.  Therefore,  one  would  predict  that  anticipatory  emotion  should  play  a 
greater  role  in  consumers'  decision  in  the  former  than  in  the  later  case. 
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To  the  extent  that  vivid  representations  of  consumption  episodes  should  elicit 
stronger  affective  responses  (e.g.,  Lang  1984),  a  second  determinant  of  the  accessibility 
of  anticipatory  affective  responses  might  be  the  consumer's  imagery  abilities.  Consumers 
who  have  strong  imagery  abilities  (high  "imagers")  should  have  easier  access  to  the 
affective  responses  that  the  consumption  episode  might  elicit  than  consumers  with  weaker 
imagery  abilities  (low  "imagers"). 

An  important  determinant  of  the  salience  of  affective  responses  is  the  level  of  self- 
focused  attention  or  self-awareness  (Scheier  and  Carver  1977).  People  are  more  likely 
to  regulate  their  behavior  in  accordance  with  their  affective  responses  to  the  situational 
context  when  self-awareness  is  high  than  when  it  is  low  (Carver,  Blaney,  and  Scheier 
1979a,  1979b;  Carver  and  Scheier  1990;  Scheier  and  Carver  1977).  Therefore, 
anticipatory  affective  responses  to  consumption  episodes  should  be  more  accessible  when 
self-awareness  is  high. 

Finally,  several  factors  may  increase  (decrease)  the  relative  accessibility  of 
anticipatory  affective  responses  by  decreasing  (increasing)  the  accessibility  of  alternative 
inputs.  In  particular,  certain  episodes  may  be  evaluatively  complex,  making  it  difficult 
to  reach  an  overall  attitudinal  judgment  (Allen  et  al.  1992).  In  contrast,  affective 
responses  that  simply  need  to  be  "read  out"  may  be  readily  accessible  (Strack  1990). 
Therefore,  the  relative  accessibility  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  may  be  higher  for 
evaluatively  complex  episodes  than  for  simpler  episodes  (Schwarz  1990;  Strack  1992). 
This  prediction  is  consistent  with  Kahneman  and  Snell's  (1991)  observation  that  people 
seem  to  rely  on  anticipatory  feelings  to  evaluate  complex  sequences  of  outcomes. 
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Proposition  5:  The  relative  accessibility  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  to 

consumption  episodes  and  their  influence  on  judgments  is  higher 
in  the  following  conditions: 


(a)  The  anticipatory  affective  response  is  intense; 

(b)  The  consumer  has  high  imagery  abilities; 

(c)  The  consumer  is  highly  self-aware; 

(d)  The  episode  is  evaluatively  complex. 


A  Graphical  Summary 

A  graphical  summary  of  the  framework  in  presented  in  Figure  1.  Conceptually, 
affect-recruitment  involves  three  sets  of  elements:  subprocesses,  contents,  and 
determinants.  Three  types  of  subprocesses  are  hypothesized:  (1)  the  construction  of  a 
mental  representation  of  the  episode  to  be  judged;  (2)  an  assessment  of  the  significance 
of  this  representation  for  personal  well  being,  that  is,  its  appraisal  (Lazarus  1991);  and 
(3)  the  judgment  integration.  Three  types  of  content  are  fed  into  or  generated  by  these 
subprocesses:  (1)  a  mental  representation  (or  construal)  of  the  consumption  episode,  (2) 
an  anticipatory  affective  response  to  this  construal,  and  (3)  alternative  inputs  for  making 
the  judgment,  such  as  prior  attitudes  or  salient  beliefs  about  the  episode.  The 
determinants  of  the  heuristic  are  specified  in  terms  of  accessibility  and  diagnosticity 
principles.  The  higher  the  relative  accessibility  of  anticipatory  affective  responses 
(compared  to  other  inputs),  the  more  likely  it  is  that  consumers  will  rely  on  affect 
recruitment.  Factors  such  as  the  consumer's  imagery  ability  and  the  episode's  evaluative 
complexity  are  hypothesized  to  influence  affect  recruitment  by  their  effects  on  the 
accessibility  of  anticipatory  affective  responses.  Similarly,  the  higher  the  relative 
diagnosticity  of  anticipatory  affective  responses,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  consumers  will 
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rely  on  affect  recruitment.    Initiation  of  the  heuristic  is  hypothesized  to  be  contingent 

upon  the  consumer's  active  goal.    By  altering  this  goal,  hence  the  relative  diagnosticity 

of  anticipatory  affective  responses,  factors  such  as  the  consumers'  motives  and  the 

salience  of  feeling  rules  may  increase  or  decrease  the  likelihood  that  affect  recruitment 

will  be  used.  As  depicted  in  Figure  1,  consumers  are  assumed  to  have  substantial  control 

over  the  heuristic.     Figure  1  suggests  that  they  actively  try  to  recruit  anticipatory 

affective  responses  when  these  have  high  information  value.    It  is  also  possible  that  the 

process  is  more  "passive"  than  suggested  in  Figure  1.     Consumers  may  weight  the 

relative  diagnosticity  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  only  at  the  judgment  integration 

stage.    That  is,  consumers  may  assess  the  relevance  of  anticipatory  affective  responses 

only  after  these  are  accessed. 

Appraising  Consumption  Episodes  for  Affect  Management 
Recently,  researchers  have  become  interested  in  how  people  manage  their 
affective  states,  especially  when  these  states  were  aversive  (e.g.,  Morris  and  Reilly  1987; 
Zillmann  1988).  It  has  been  suggested  that  consumption  may  play  an  important  role  in 
affect  management  (Gardner  and  Scott  1990;  Kacen  1994).  However,  the  process  by 
which  consumers  select  among  consumption  alternatives  to  manage  their  affective  states 
needs  clarification.  The  proposed  framework  may  also  provide  a  process  explanation  of 
consumption  decisions  involved  in  affect  management. 
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The  Motivational  Significance  of  Affective  States 

The  present  framework  posits  that  consumers'  preexisting  affective  states  may 
influence  their  processing  goals  when  constructing  and  appraising  consumption  episodes. 
The  processing  goal  underlying  this  process  is  the  attainment  of  a  desired  affective  state 
(Gould  1991),  which  for  an  aversive  affective  experience  is  the  alleviation  of  this 
experience.  Consumption  episodes  are  constructed  and  appraised  with  respect  to  this 
goal.  This  process  results  in  anticipatory  affective  responses  that  might  be  experienced 
as  "this  would  make  me  feel  better  (or  worse)."  Presumably,  the  consumption  episode 
will  be  evaluated  favorably  to  the  extent  that  the  consumer  anticipates  feeling  better  in 
response  to  it. 

Prior  research  on  mood  management  has  mainly  examined  the  valence  of 
preexisting  affective  states,  assuming  that  negative  states  would  increase  the  attractiveness 
of  rewarding  or  positive  stimulation.  For  instance,  Gardner  and  Scott  (1990)  suggest  that 
when  negative  affective  states  are  experienced  consumers  are  more  likely  to  consume 
"feel-good"  products  (e.g.,  cookies).  Similarly,  Zillmann  (1988,  p.  1952)  proposes  that 
"persons  in  acutely  aversive  states  select  hedonically  positive  stimuli  over  hedonically 
negative  stimuli."  Therefore,  Zillmann  (1988)  hypothesized  that  television  viewers 
experiencing  negative  affect  should  select  hedonically  positive  television  programs,  such 
as  TV  comedies.  However,  attempts  to  validate  this  intuitive  proposition  have  produced 
inconsistent  results  (e.g.,  Helregel  and  Weaver  1989;  Zillmann,  Hezel,  and  Medoff 
1980),  possibly  because  these  studies  understate  the  motivational  significance  of  affective 
states  by  considering  only  their  valence. 
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As  stated  earlier   in  the  paper,   affective  states   may  signal   more  than  the 

pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  a  situation.   Equally-valenced  affective  states,  such  as 

anger  and  fear  or  pride  and  hope,  provide  different  information  about  the  state  of  the 

consumer's  environment.    To  consumers  under  different  aversive  states  (e.g.,  guilt  vs. 

sadness),  the  phrase  "feeling  better"  should  have  different  meanings.     As  Table  2.2 

indicates,  each  main  negative  emotion  is  underlain  by  a  unique  pattern  of  appraisal 

information.    It  is  proposed  that  in  the  process  of  managing  negative  affective  states, 

consumer  focus  on  the  aspects  of  consumption  that  may  correct  critical  appraisal 

elements.     This  proposition  is  called  the  part  regulation  principle. 

Proposition  6:  When  experiencing  an  aversive  affective  state,  consumers  will 

appraise   consumption  episodes   by   focusing   on   the  appraisal 
dimensions  that  best  define  their  aversive  experience. 

Implications  of  the  Part-Regulation  Principle 

The  part  regulation  principle  makes  more  specific  predictions  than  Zillmann's 
(1988)  proposition  that  people  in  aversive  states  always  seek  hedonically  rewarding 
stimulation.  The  predictions  of  the  principle  will  be  derived  for  four  types  of  negative 
affective  states. 

Sadness.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  meaning  structure  underlying  sadness-like 
emotions  is  the  loss  or  absence  of  a  reward  (Lazarus  1991;  Ortony  et  al.  1988;  Roseman 
1984).  Thus,  the  experience  of  sadness  communicates  the  need  for  alternative  rewarding 
stimulation  (Schwarz  1990).  When  appraising  consumption  episodes,  sad  consumers 
should  focus  on  the  rewarding  stimulation  that  they  may  provide.    They  should  expect 
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to  "feel  better"  in  response  to  episodes  that  contain  positive  stimulation  (e.g.,  self-gifts, 

funny  movies)  than  in  response  to  episodes  that  do  not  (e.g.,  shopping  for  groceries). 

Proposition  6a:  Consumers  appraising  consumption  episodes  when  experiencing 

sadness  should  focus  on  the  rewarding  stimulation  that  this  episode 
may  provide. 

Some  indirect  evidence  supports  this  proposition.  First,  Mick  and  DeMoss's  data 
(1990,  1992)  suggest  that  one  of  consumers'  main  motives  for  self-gifts  is  to  cheer 
themselves  up  when  feeling  down.  Also,  in  Forgas's  (1991)  series  of  experiments 
described  earlier,  it  was  observed  that  sad  subjects  were  more  likely  than  happy  and 
neutral  subjects  to  select  their  teammates  because  of  their  socio-emotionally  rewarding 
qualities. 

Anger.  The  experience  of  anger  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  aversive 
stimulation,  of  someone  (or  something)  to  blame  (other  agency),  and  high  legitimacy 
(Lazarus  1991;  Roseman  1984).  For  instance,  a  consumer  would  feel  angry  if  an  airline 
company's  employee  (other  agency)  is  rude  to  her  (aversive  stimulation),  especially 
because  rudeness  is  unexpected  from  a  customer-oriented  service  provider  (high 
legitimacy).  Because  the  absence  of  reward  is  not  a  core  element  in  anger,  rewarding 
stimulation  should  not  be  an  effective  means  of  alleviating  this  state.  For  instance,  in 
Zillmann  et  al.  (1981)  subjects  were  made  angry  by  an  insulting  confederate  and  were 
later  given  a  chance  to  retaliate.  It  was  hypothesized  that  angry  subjects  exposed  to 
pleasant  movie  segments  would  retaliate  less  severely  than  angry  subjects  not  exposed 
to  this  positive  stimulation.  Contrary  to  this  prediction,  showing  pleasant  movies  did  not 
significantly  reduce  the  level  of  retaliation  of  angry  subjects.    Therefore,  as  suggested 
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by  an  analysis  of  the  meaning  structure  underlying  anger,  rewarding  stimulation  per  se 

does  not  seem  to  alleviate  anger. 

A  more  natural  way  of  alleviating  anger  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  aversive 

stimulation.    Consumption  episodes  might  achieve  this  purpose  to  the  extent  that  they 

occupy  consumer's  consciousness,  that  is,  by  helping  mentally  get  rid  of  the  stimulation. 

Therefore,  when  appraising  consumption  episodes,  consumers  in  a  state  of  anger  may  be 

more  likely  to  focus  on  the  distracting  potential  of  the  episodes.     In  Zillmann  et  al. 

(1980),  subject  who  had  been  frustrated  by  a  poor  test  performance  and  by  an 

experimenter's  disparaging  remarks  were  invited  to  watch  television.    Three  programs 

were  available:  a  situation  comedy,  an  action  drama,  and  a  game  show.    Although  the 

researchers  predicted  that  frustrated  subjects  would  be  more  likely  to  select  the  situation 

comedy  (because  of  its  positive  valence),  frustrated  subjects  actually  selected  the  game 

show.   To  the  extent  that  game  show  may  have  been  be  more  absorbing  and  distracting, 

Zillmann  et  al.'s  unexpected  finding  would  be  consistent  with  the  following  proposition: 

Proposition  6b:  Consumers  appraising  consumption  episodes  when  experiencing 

anger-like  emotions  should  focus  on  the  distracting  potential  of 
these  episodes. 

In  Marlatt,  Kosturn,  and  Lang  (1975),  subjects  were  provoked  by  a  confederate, 

then  given  or  not  given  the  opportunity  to  retaliate.    The  dependent  variable  was  the 

amount  of  alcohol  consumed  in  a  seemingly  unrelated  wine  test.     It  was  found  that 

subjects  who  were  not  given  the  chance  to  retaliate  drank  more  wine  than  subjects  who 

had  the  opportunity  to  retaliate.   According  to  the  present  framework,  subjects  who  were 

given  the  opportunity  to  retaliate  "got  rid"  of  the  aversive  stimulation  by  "getting  even" 
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with  the  confederate.    In  contrast,  subjects  who  were  not  allowed  to  retaliate  had  to  get 

rid  of  the  offense  through  other  means.   Because  of  its  distracting  (Hull  et  al.  1983)  and 

tension-reducing  effects  (Marlatt  et  al.  1975),  drinking  alcohol  might  have  been  used  to 

get  rid  of  the  aversive  state  induced  by  the  confederate.   Similarly,  Kacen  (1994)  found 

that  to  alleviate  bad  moods  (often  anger-like  feelings)  consumers  often  rely  on  escape 

activities  such  as  reading  magazines  or  going  to  the  movies. 

Fear  and  Anxiety.   The  meaning  structure  underlying  fear-like  emotions  such  as 

anxiety  is  defined  by  high  uncertainty  over  an  outcome  and  low  control  over  a  situation 

(Izard  1977;  Roseman  1984).  Alleviating  such  states  thus  requires  regaining  control  and 

a  sense  of  mastery.   Therefore,  when  appraising  consumption  episodes  under  conditions 

of  fear  or  anxiety,  consumers  seeking  to  alleviate  these  states  should  focus  on  aspects  of 

the  episodes  that  would  help  them  regain  a  sense  of  mastery. 

Proposition  6c:  Consumers  appraising  consumption  episodes  when  experiencing 

fear-like  affective  states  should  focus  on  the  potential  of  these 
episodes  to  help  them  regain  a  sense  of  mastery. 

In  Friedland,  Keinan,  and  Regev  (1992),  half  the  subjects  were  made  anxious  by 
the  threat  of  painful  electric  shocks.  Subjects  were  then  given  a  choice  between  pairs  of 
gambling  options.  The  gambles  were  designed  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  the  options 
would  reinforce  subjects'  illusion  of  control  over  the  outcome  of  the  gamble.  Subjects' 
locus  of  control  was  also  measured.  It  was  observed  that  compared  to  nonanxious 
subjects,  anxious  subjects  with  an  external  locus  of  control  were  more  likely  to  prefer 
the  option  giving  them  illusory  control  over  the  outcome  of  the  gamble. 
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Mandler's   (1984a)  proposition   that  the  consumption  of  certain   threatening 

stimulations,  such  as  horror  movies  or  riding  roller-coasters,  might  actually  provide  the 
consumer  with  a  sense  of  mastery  yields  an  interesting  prediction.  Anxious  consumers 
might  actually  be  more  likely  than  nonanxious  to  watch  scary  movies,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  believe  that  they  can  master  this  experience. 

Guilt  and  Shame.  The  core  meaning  structure  underlying  guilt  and  shame  is  a 
sense  of  low  self-worth  (self-agency,  low  legitimacy/deservingness,  Roseman  1984; 
Ortony  et  al.  1988).  To  alleviate  such  a  state,  one  can  either  reaffirm  one's  self-worth 
or  reduce  one's  self-consciousness.  When  appraising  consumption  episodes  under  guilt 
or  shame,  the  consumer  should  focus  on  aspects  of  those  episodes  that  may  enhance  self- 
worth,  restore  a  sense  of  legitimacy,  or  reduce  self-consciousness. 

Proposition  6d:  Consumers  appraising  consumption  episodes  when  experiencing 

guilt  or  shame  should  focus  on  the  potential  of  these  episodes  to 
enhance  self-worth,  restore  a  sense  of  legitimacy,  or  reduce  self- 
consciousness. 

Cunningham,  Steinberg,  and  Grev  (1980,  experiment  2)  provide  evidence  that 

restoring  one's  sense  of  legitimacy  is  of  particular  concern  when  experiencing  guilt.  To 

induce  guilt  feelings,  subjects  were  led  to  believe  that  they  had  broken  the  experimenter's 

delicate  camera.   Subjects  were  later  asked  to  contribute  to  a  charity.   In  one  condition, 

the  rewarding  aspect  of  contribution  was  emphasized  ("to  keep  the  children  smiling"), 

whereas  in  the  other  its  moral  aspect  was  stressed  ("You  owe  it  to  the  children"). 

Compared  to  subjects  not  induced  to  feel  guilty,  guilty  subjects  were  more  likely  to 

contribute,  but  only  when  the  request  stressed  the  moral  (i.e.  legitimacy)  aspect  of 

contributing.    The  fact  that  this  effect  vanished  if  subjects  were  in  a  good  mood  before 
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the  camera  incident  suggests  that  the  aversive  aspect  of  the  guilt  feelings  motivated  their 

contributions. 

In  summary,  the  present  framework  takes  as  its  central  premise  that  affective 

responses  have  information  value.     Building  on  three  postulates  inspired  by  recent 

cognitive  theories  of  emotions,  the  framework  introduces  the  affect  recruitment  heuristic 

as  a  pervasive  process  through  which  consumers  may  reach  decisions  about  consumption 

episodes.     Three  propositions  define  the  key  characteristics  of  this  process.     Other 

propositions  identify  potential  determinants  deduced  from  accessibility  and  diagnosticity 

principles.    Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  framework  may  be  extended  to  account  for 

consumption  decisions  aimed  at  managing  affective  states. 


CHAPTER  3 
INTENDED  CONTRIBUTION 


The  Framework  in  "The  Big  Picture" 

As  stated  in  Chapter  1,  the  present  framework  intends  to  provide  a  conceptual 
bridge  between  the  consumer  decision  making  literature  and  the  otherwise  disparate 
literature  on  affect  and  consumer  behavior.  The  framework  stresses  the  information 
value  of  affective  responses  and  describes  the  processes  through  which  they  may  used  in 
decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  This  chapter  puts  this  framework  in  perspective 
and  clarifies  its  links  to  existing  frameworks. 

The  present  framework  owes  much  to  the  work  of  Schwarz  and  Clore  (e.g., 
Schwarz  and  Clore  1983,  1988;  Schwarz  1990;  Clore  1992).  The  central  idea  that  affect 
is  information  emanates  from  their  impressive  program  of  research.  However,  several 
differences  between  their  work  and  the  present  framework  need  to  be  recognized.  The 
first  difference  is  a  difference  of  focus.  The  "feeling-as-information"  research  program, 
which  originally  aimed  at  explaining  the  congruent  influence  of  mood  on  judgments,  has 
focused  on  the  information  value  of  affective  states  (e.g.,  Schwarz  and  Clore  1988). 
Although  it  is  implicit  in  Schwarz  and  Clore's  research  that  affective  responses  to  the 
object  of  judgment  also  have  information  value,  this  issue  deserves  more  explicit 
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examination.   The  information  value  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  consumption 

episodes  is  the  focus  of  the  present  framework. 

The  second  major  difference  is  that  the  present  framework  specifies  the  conditions 
under  which  anticipatory  affective  responses  are  likely  to  be  used  in  judgments  and 
decisions;  Schwarz  and  Clore  do  not.1  A  third  difference  is  that  prior  research  has 
focused  on  the  influence  of  affect  on  the  evaluation  of  existing  objects  (e.g.,  Keltner, 
Locke,  and  Audrain  1993;  Martin,  Harlow,  and  Strack  1992;  Schwarz  and  Clore  1983; 
see  also  Gorn  et  al.  1993),  while  the  present  framework  extends  the  underlying  logic  to 
decisions  about  future  consumption  experiences.  Indeed,  the  affect  recruitment  heuristic 
is  here  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  consumer  decision  making  processes. 

Epstein  (1990,  1994)  has  proposed  a  theory  that  distinguishes  between  two 
processing  systems:  the  rational  system  and  the  experiential  system.  Many  of  the 
features  of  Epstein's  experiential  processing  system  (e.g.,  concrete  representations, 
reliance  on  feelings)  are  consistent  with  the  notion  of  affect  recruitment.  One  difference 
between  the  two  frameworks  is  that  Epstein  suggests  that  the  experiential  system  operates 
mostly  outside  awareness.  No  such  assumption  is  made  in  the  present  framework. 
Although  affect  recruitment  may  not  be  easily  verbalized,  it  need  not  be  unconscious. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  frameworks,  however,  is  philosophical. 
By  contrasting  the  "rational"  and  the  "experiential"  systems,  Epstein  essentially  associates 
the  latter  with  irrational  processing.    Most  of  the  evidence  he  presents  to  support  the 


Except,  of  course,  when  they  show  that  mood  does  not  influence  judgment  when 
attributed  to  a  cause  unrelated  to  the  judgment  object. 
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notion  of  experiential  processing  consists   of  observed  departures   from   normative 

judgments  (e.g.,  Denes-Raj  and  Epstein  1994;  Epstein  et  al.   1992;  Kirkpatrick  and 

Epstein  1992).    Epstein  (1994)  even  cites  superstitious  thinking  and  irrational  fear  as 

evidence  of  a  separate  experiential  system.   In  the  present  framework,  affect  recruitment 

is  not  considered  "irrational."    Although  affect  recruitment  is  presented  as  a  "different 

route"  to  judgment  and  decision  making  (a  position  consistent  with  Strack  1992  and  Clore 

1992),  no  statement  is  made  regarding  the  normative  value  of  this  route.    In  fact,  it  is 

argued  that  the  use  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  follows  similar  information 

processing  principles  as  the  use  of  inputs  such  as  beliefs  or  prior  attitudes. 

Although  the  principles  (e.g.,  accessibility  and  diagnosticity)  governing  the  use 

of  anticipatory  affective  responses  may  be  similar  to  those  governing  the  use  of  attitudinal 

inputs,  it  argued  that  the  process  of  affect  recruitment  is  distinct  from  the  process 

described  by  typical  expectancy-value  models  of  attitude  formation  (e.g.,  Fishbein  and 

Ajzen  1975).     Affect  recruitment  is  distinct  in  three  respects.     First,  it  is  proposed 

(Proposition  1)  that  in  affect  recruitment,  consumers'  representations  of  consumption 

episodes  are  more  concrete,  analog-like  (and  less  propositional)  than  described  by 

expectancy-value   models.      Second,    it   is   proposed   (Proposition  2)   that   in   affect 

recruitment,  anticipatory  affective  responses  are  indeed  instantiated  (i.e.,  feelings  are 

experienced);  they  are  not  just  predictions  (or  beliefs)  about  future  affective  experiences. 

Third,  it  is  proposed  (Proposition  3)  that  consumers  attach  unique  information  value  to 

these  anticipatory  responses  when  making  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.    That 
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is,  these  responses  influence  consumers'  decisions  beyond  and  above  the  evaluative 

content  of  the  consumption  episode. 

Interestingly,  a  model  historically  related  to  Fishbein's  model— that  of  Triandis 

(1980)— is  more  congenial  with  the  present  framework.    Like  Fishbein,  Triandis  posits 

that  behavior  is  a  function  of  intention,  and  intention  is  a  function  of  (a)  social  norms  and 

(b)  an  expectancy  value  assessment  of  the  behavior's  consequences.      The  major 

difference  between  Fishbein's  and  Triandis's  models  is  that  in  the  latter,  intention  is  not 

the  sole  determinant  of  behavior.   Triandis  proposes  that  behavior  is  also  determined  by 

the  person's  habits  and  that  this  influence  operates  outside  self- instruction  (i.e.,  is  not 

mediated  by  intention).   A  second  difference  between  the  two  models,  more  relevant  to 

our  discussion,  lies  in  Triandis's  treatment  of  affect.    Whereas  in  Fishbein's  model, 

affect  (treated  as  equivalent  to  attitude)  is  the  product  of  an  expectancy-valuation  of  the 

attitude  object,  in  Triandis's  model,  affect  and  expectancy  assessment  are  independent 

antecedents  of  intention  (and  behavior).2  Triandis  defines  affect  toward  the  behavior  as 

"the  direct  emotional  response  to  the  thought  of  the  behavior"  (Triandis  1980,  p.  218) 

or  as  "the  particular  configuration  of  emotions  [that]  becomes  activated  at  the  thought  of 

the  behavior"  (Triandis  1977,  p.  16).  This  definition  is  very  consistent  with  the  concept 

of  anticipatory  affective   responses.      So   is  Triandis's   suggestion  that  affect  and 

expectancy- value  assessment  are  independent  determinants  of  behavioral  intentions. 


2     In  other  words,  in  Triandis's  (1980)  model,  intention  is  a  function  of  three  terms: 
social  norm,  affect,  and  the  expected  value  of  the  behavior's  consequences. 
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Finally,  the  framework  differs  from  all  of  the  above  in  that  it  builds  on  the  notion 

of  affect  as  information  to  suggest  a  process  account  of  consumption  decisions  geared 

toward  the  regulation  of  affective  states.    Now  that  the  framework  has  been  positioned 

conceptually,  it  needs  to  be  tested  empirically. 

A  Research  Agenda  on  Affect  Recruitment 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  research  is  to  test  the  cornerstone  of  the 
framework:  the  thesis  of  an  affect  recruitment  heuristic.  Empirical  examination  of 
decision  processes  underlying  affect  management  consumption  is  left  for  future  research. 
Again,  three  propositions  define  affect  recruitment:  (1)  access  to  or  construction  of 
concrete  representations  of  the  episode;  (2)  instantiation  of  (anticipatory)  affective 
responses;  and  (3)  reliance  on  these  responses,  because  of  their  unique  information  value. 
It  is  suggested  that  these  three  characteristics  differentiate  this  process  from  the 
expectancy- value  process  typically  assumed  in  consumer  research. 

In  addition,  the  framework  identifies  a  series  of  determinants  of  affect 
recruitment.  It  must  be  recognized  that  these  determinants  are  more  than  limiting 
"boundary  conditions."  They  help  refine  the  predictions  of  the  framework  by  placing 
more  severe  a  priori  constraints  on  the  data.  Many  of  these  determinants  were  logically 
derived  from  the  processing  assumptions  of  the  framework.  For  instance,  the  prediction 
that  affect  recruitment  is  more  likely  under  consummatory  motives  than  under 
instrumental   motives  was  derived  from  the  assumptions  that  (1)  consumers  attach 
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information  value  to  anticipatory  affective  responses;  and  (2)  this  information  value  is 

contingent  upon  consumers'  goals.   Similarly,  the  prediction  that  imagery  ability  should 

increase  the  likelihood  of  affect  recruitment  was  a  logical  implication  of  the  proposition 

that  affect  recruitment  may  involve  more  concrete,  analog  representations  of  consumption 

episodes  than  expectancy-value  processes.     To  the  extent  that  finer  predictions  are 

supported  by  the  data,  more  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  processing  assumptions  of 

the   framework,  and  in  its  theoretical  status. 

The  substantive  significance  of  the  framework  also  needs  to  be  examined. 
Substantively,  the  value  of  the  framework  rests  heavily  on  its  ability  to  predict  consumer 
decision  outcomes  from  decision  inputs.  This  issue  is  examined  in  Experiments  1  and 
2.  These  experiments  focus  on  several  theoretical  determinants  of  affect  recruitment. 
To  the  extent  that  these  determinants  moderate  the  influence  of  decision  inputs  on 
decision  outcomes,  it  can  be  concluded  that,  from  a  substantive  standpoint,  the  idea  of 
affect  recruitment  is  worth  pursuing. 

The  next  three  experiments  are  aimed  at  testing  the  processing  assumptions  of  the 
framework  (Propositions  1-3).  The  proposition  that  affect  recruitment  may  involve 
concrete  representations  is  tested  indirectly  in  Experiment  3.  This  test  relies  on  the  logic 
that  if  affect  recruitment  necessitates  the  construction  of  concrete  representations  of  the 
episode,  reliance  on  this  heuristic  should  depend  on  the  person's  propensity  to  process 
information  in  an  analog  (e.g.,  visual)  mode  rather  than  in  a  more  abstract  propositional 
(e.g.,  verbal)  mode.     (A  similar  indirect  test  is  conducted  in  Experiments  1  and  2). 
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Experiment  4  attempts  to  test  this  proposition  in  a  more  direct  way  through  protocol 
analysis. 

Proposition  2,  that  in  affect  recruitment  affective  responses  are  anticipatorily 
instantiated,  is  examined  in  Experiment  5.  Because  such  responses  may  be  too  subtle  to 
be  detected  through  verbal  measurement  (cf.  Epstein's  notion  of  vibes),  this  experiment 
relies  on  a  misattribution  paradigm  to  infer  the  instantiation  of  anticipatory  affective 
responses.  If  decisions  based  on  affect  recruitment  involve  the  instantiation  of  affective 
responses,  misattribution  of  these  responses  to  an  external  source  should  result  in  the 
subtraction  of  part  of  these  responses  from  the  decision  outcome.  To  the  extent  that  one 
cannot  subtract  what  one  does  not  have,  observation  of  a  subtraction  effect  would  suggest 
that  affective  responses  were  indeed  instantiated. 

The  third  proposition,  which  stresses  the  unique  information  value  of  anticipatory 
affective  responses,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  one.  If  the  feelings  that  consumers 
experience  while  holding  a  mental  construal  of  the  consumption  episode  in  short-term 
memory  have  unique  information  value,  they  should  influence  the  decision  outcome  even 
when  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode  is  kept  constant.3  If  the  information  value 
of  affect  is  not  unique,  and  is  redundant  with  an  expectancy-evaluation  of  the  episode 
(e.g.,  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  1975),  only  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode  should 
matter.    This  critical  test  is  conducted  in  Experiments  3  and  4. 


3     Although,  admittedly,  an  orthogonal  manipulation  of  evaluative  content  and 
anticipatory  affective  responses  probably  lacks  ecological  validity. 
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Finally,  a  processing  framework  should  be  assessed  not  only  on  the  basis  of  its 

predictive  accuracy,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  its  descriptive  accuracy.     Ideally,  its 

descriptive  accuracy  would  be  compared  to  that  of  an  established  framework.    Such  a 

comparative  assessment  is  conducted  in  Experiment  4.   This  experiment  uses  a  logic  of 

process  baselines  to  assess  affect  recruitment  and  expectancy-value  attitude  formation  as 

paramorphic  representations  of  decisions  about  consumption  episodes. 


CHAPTER  4 
EXPERIMENTS  1  AND  2: 
THE  DETERMINANTS  OF  AFFECT  RECRUITMENT 


Purpose  and  Predictions 

An  important  first  step  in  the  validation  of  a  processing  framework  is  to  examine 
the  ability  of  this  framework  to  predict  how  inputs  to  this  process  will  causally  affect  its 
outputs.  The  more  specific  the  predictions  generated  by  a  framework— should  they  be 
empirically  supported— the  more  confidence  one  can  have  in  the  heuristic  value  of  this 
framework.  These  first  two  experiments  test  predictions  of  the  framework  on  how 
behavioral  intentions  toward  a  consumption  episode  (a  decision  outcome)  are  affected  by 
two  types  of  decision  inputs:  (1)  the  experiential  content  of  the  episode  (pleasant  or 
unpleasant)  and  (2)  the  cost  associated  with  this  episode. 

It  was  postulated  in  Chapter  2  that  to  make  a  decision  about  consumption 
episodes,  consumers  may  construct  concrete  representations  of  the  episodes  that  may 
instantiate  anticipatory  affective  responses.  The  pleasantness  (or  unpleasantness)  of  these 
responses  (e.g.,  being  relazed  versus  being  frustrated)  should  logically  depend  on  the 
affective  content'  of  the  constructed  representation  (e.g.,  imagining  having  a  terrible 
dinner  in  a  restaurant).    This  affective  content  should  in  turn  depend  on  available  and 


As  indexed,  for  example,  by  the  appraisal  dimensions  discussed  in  Chapter  2 
(e.g.,  desirability,  agency,  ...). 
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accessible  information  about  the  episode  (e.g.,  a  friend's  account  of  a  previous  dinner 

in  the  same  restaurant). 

Two  types  of  information  were  provided  to  subjects  in  these  experiments:  (1)  the 
pleasantness  (or  unpleasantness)  of  a  friend's  previous  experience  with  the  episode  (an 
input  called  experiential  content);  and  (2)  the  friend's  description  of  the  cost  associated 
with  the  episode.  It  was  reasoned  that  the  experiential  content  of  the  episode  (conveyed 
by  the  friend)  would  be  a  strong  determinant  of  the  affective  content  of  subjects'  own 
construals  of  the  episode  (and  presumably  of  their  anticipatory  affective  responses).  In 
other  words,  it  was  reasoned  that  the  manipulated  (i.e.,  observable)  experiential  content 
of  the  episode  would  be  proximally  related  to  subjects'  unobserved  anticipatory  affective 
responses  to  the  episode.  In  contrast,  it  was  expected  that  the  cost  associated  with  the 
episode  would  be  weakly  related  to  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  the  episode, 
although  it  could  influence  its  overall  evaluation. 

Experiments  1  and  2  examined  how  four  theoretical  determinants  of  affect 
recruitment  would  moderate  the  influence  of  these  two  decision  inputs  (see  Figure  1):  (1) 
whether  the  motive  underlying  the  decision  was  instrumental  or  consummatory;  (2) 
whether  the  decision  was  made  in  a  context  associated  with  feeling  rules  (Hothschild 
1979),  that  is,  a  context  where  there  are  cultural  expectations  about  how  one  should  feel 
(e.g.,  people  are  typically  expected  to  feel  happy  and  joyful  on  their  birthday);  (3) 
subjects'  chronic  affect  intensities  (Larsen  1984);  and  (4)  subjects'  visual  imagery 
abilities.  The  first  two  determinants  were  conceptualized  as  impinging  upon  the 
information  value  (or  diagnosticity)  of  anticipatory  affective  responses.    Consistent  with 
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Proposition  4a,  it  was  predicted  that  anticipatory  affective  responses  would  be  perceived 

as  more  relevant,  as  a  decision  input,  in  decisions  guided  by  consummatory  motives  than 

in  decisions  guided  by  instrumental  motives  (see  also  Hirschman  and  Holbrook  1982  and 

Millar  and  Tesser  1989).    Consequently,  affect  recruitment  was  expected  to  be  more 

likely  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.    Therefore,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the 

experiential  content  of  an  episode,  because  of  its  assumed  proximal  relation  with 

anticipatory  affective  responses,  would  be  more  influential  under  consummatory  motives 

than  under  instrumental  motives.    Conversely,  the  associated  cost  of  the  episode  was 

expected  to  be  less  influential  under  consummatory  motives  than  under  instrumental 

motives.   These  two  predictions  were  tested  in  Experiment  1. 

Hla:  The  experiential  content  of  a  consumption  episode  will  have  a  stronger  influence 
on  consumers'  decisions  when  consummatory  motives  are  being  pursued  than 
when  instrumental  motives  are  being  pursued. 


Hlb:  The  cost  associated  with  a  consumption  episode  will  have  a  smaller  influence  on 
consumers'  decisions  when  consummatory  motives  are  being  pursued  than  when 
instrumental  motives  are  being  pursued. 


Consistent  with  Proposition  4b  it  was  predicted  that  when  decisions  are  guided  by 
consummatory  motives,  anticipatory  affective  responses  would  be  perceived  as  even  more 
relevant  (or  diagnostic)  if  the  decision  making  context  includes  cultural  expectations 
about  how  the  decision  maker  should  feel,  i.e.,  feeling  rules.  If  it  is  the  decision 
maker's  birthday,  he/she  should  be  more  sensitive  to  how  a  given  consumption  episode 
will  make  him/her  feel,  because  people  are  typically  expected  to  feel  happy  and  joyful 
on  their  birthdays.    Consequently,  feeling  rules  should  further  increase  the  influence  of 
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the  experiential  content  of  the  episode  and  decrease  the  influence  of  its  associated  cost- 
predictions  tested  in  Experiment  2. 

H2a:  The  experiential  content  of  a  consumption  episode  will  have  a  stronger  influence 
on  consumers'  decisions  when  the  decision  context  is  associated  with  feeling 
rules. 


H2b:    The  cost  associated  with  a  consumption  episode  will  have  a  smaller  influence  on 
consumers'  decisions  when  the  decision  context  is  associated  with  feeling  rules. 


Two  other  two  determinants  examined  in  Experiments  1  and  2,  chronic  affect 

intensity  and  visual  imagery  ability,  were  conceptualized  as  moderating  the  accessibility 

of  anticipatory  affective  responses  (see  Propositions  5a  and  5b).    It  was  reasoned  that 

both  individual  difference  variables  would  contribute  to  make  anticipatory  affective 

responses  to  a  given  construal  of  the  episode  more  accessible,  thereby  amplifying  the 

effect  of  experiential  content  on  behavioral  intentions.    Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the 

recruitment  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  should  be  more  likely  when  they  are 

diagnostic  (see  Figure  1),  it  was  predicted  that  the  amplifying  role  of  chronic  affect 

intensity  and  visual  imagery  ability  would  manifest  itself  especially  when  consumers  have 

consummatory  motives  or  in  the  presence  of  feeling  rules.   A  corollary  prediction  of  the 

framework  was  that  visual  imagery  ability  and  chronic  affect  intensity  would  not 

moderate  the  influence  of  associated  cost,  because  this  input  was  hypothesized  to  be 

processed  relatively  independently  of  affect  recruitment. 

H3a:  The  influence  of  the  experiential  content  of  an  episode  on  consumers'  decisions 
should  be  amplified  by  chronic  affect  intensity  when  anticipatory  affective 
responses  are  diagnostic  (consummatory  motives  or  feeling  rules)  but  not  when 
these  responses  are  not  diagnostic  (instrumental  motive). 
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H3b:  The  influence  of  the  experiential  content  of  an  episode  on  consumers'  decisions 
should  be  amplified  by  visual  imagery  ability  when  anticipatory  affective 
responses  are  diagnostic  (consummatory  motives  or  feeling  rules)  but  not  when 
these  responses  are  not  diagnostic  (instrumental  motive). 

H3c:  The  influence  of  the  cost  associated  with  a  consumption  episode  on  consumers' 
decisions  is  not  affected  by  chronic  affect  intensity  and  visual  imagery  ability. 


Experiment  1:  Method 

Subjects  and  Overview  of  the  Design 

Subjects  were  129  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Florida,  enrolled  in  several 
business  classes,  who  participated  in  return  for  course  extra  credit.  Subjects  were  asked 
to  report  their  intentions  of  engaging  in  two  hypothetical  consumption  activities  or 
episodes:  test  driving  a  sports  car  and  having  dinner  in  a  French  restaurant.  Three 
factors  were  of  primary  interest  in  this  experiment:  (1)  the  experiential  content  of  each 
episode  (pleasant  or  unpleasant);  (2)  the  cost  associated  with  each  episode  (high  or  low); 
and  (3)  the  motive  for  engaging  in  the  episode  (instrumental  or  consummatory). 
Experiential  content  and  associated  cost  were  manipulated  between  subjects,  whereas 
motive  was  manipulated  within  subjects  across  the  two  episodes.  The  order  of  the  two 
episodes  and  of  the  two  motives  (hence,  their  pairing)  was  completely  randomized  across 
subjects.  In  addition  to  these  manipulated  factors,  two  individual  difference  variables 
hypothesized  to  moderate  affect  recruitment  were  measured:  subjects'  chronic  affect 
intensity  and  their  visual  imagery  ability. 
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Stimulus  Material 

Each  subject  was  presented  with  two  scenarios  pertaining  to  two  consumption 
episodes.  The  first  episode  consisted  of  having  dinner  with  a  friend  of  the  opposite  sex 
in  a  new  French  restaurant  in  town.  The  second  episode  consisted  of  test-driving  a 
Ferrari  at  a  local  dealership  as  part  of  a  promotional  offer  for  an  automotive  magazine. 
Four  considerations  dictated  the  selection  of  these  two  consumption  episodes.  First,  each 
episode  had  to  be  both  relevant  for  the  population  of  subjects  examined  (college  students) 
and  realistically  take  place  in  the  college  town  where  the  study  was  conducted.  Second, 
although  relevant  for  the  population  studied,  the  episodes  had  to  be  relatively  novel  (a 
new  French  restaurant;  a  Ferrari)  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  subjects  would  primarily 
rely  on  prior  attitudes  to  make  their  decisions.  Third,  each  episode  had  to  lend  itself  to 
independent  (and  ideally  orthogonal)  manipulations  of  anticipated  affective  responses  and 
associated  cost.  Finally,  each  episode  should  realistically  lend  itself  to  enactment  under 
consummatory  or  instrumental  motives. 

The  information  about  each  episode  was  conveyed  via  a  written  scenario  in  which 
a  friend  described  his  or  her  own  experience.  This  word-of-mouth  format  was  chosen 
because  of  its  intrinsic  ability  to  convey  experiential  information.  It  was  reasoned  that 
to  make  their  decisions,  subjects  would  rely  on  both  idiosyncratic  inputs  (e.g.,  prior 
attitudes  toward  French  restaurants)  and  on  the  information  contained  in  the  friend's 
account.  In  affect  recruitment  they  would  construct  a  concrete  representation  of  the 
episode  and  use  their  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  this  construal  as  an  input  to  their 
decision.    It  was  expected  that  the  experiential  content  of  the  friend's  account  would  be 
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a  major  determinant  of  subjects  own  anticipatory  affective  responses.  Four  versions  of 
each  episode  were  created  (two  levels  of  experiential  content  and  two  levels  of  associated 
cost). 

Dinner  Episode:  Experiential  Content.  In  the  positive  experience  condition,  the 
restaurant  episode  was  described  as  follows: 

I  was  there  the  other  night.  What  a  classy  place!  My  dinner  was  wonderful. 
You  should  see  the  dining  room:  white  tablecloths,  linen  napkins,  slightly  dim 
light,  relaxing  music  in  the  background  .  .  .  The  food  was  incredible  .  .  . 
Mmmmm!!!  You  should  have  seen  how  they  presented  my  plate  .  .  .  wow! 
With  vegetables  carved  into  flowers,  you  know  what  I  mean!  And  the  waiter  was 
just  as  classy;  he  was  so  polite  ...  he  made  me  feel  like  a  million  bucks! 
[Manipulation  of  associated  cost  took  place  here]  I  was  thinking  about  having 
dinner  there  tonight.    Would  you  go  with  me? 

In  the  negative  experience  condition,  the  episode  was  described  as: 

I  was  there  the  other  night.  What  a  dump!  My  dinner  was  awful!  You  should 
see  the  dining  room:  cheap  paper  napkins,  the  light  was  too  bright,  and  the  music 
in  the  background  was  irritating.  The  food  was  terrible...  Even  the  way  my 
plate  was  presented...  gross!  And  the  waiter  was  so  rude  ...  he  made  me  feel 
second  class.  I  had  such  an  unpleasant  experience.  [Manipulation  of  associated 
cost  took  place  here]  I  was  thinking  about  having  dinner  there  tonight.  Would 
you  go  with  me? 

Dinner  Episode:  Associated  Cost.  The  associated  cost  was  manipulated  in  the  last 
statement  of  the  friend's  account.  In  the  low  cost  condition,  the  restaurant  was  described 
as  very  inexpensive,  whereas  in  the  high  cost  condition  the  restaurant  was  described  as 
very  expensive. 

Test-Drive  Episode:  Experiential  Content.    In  the  positive  experience  condition, 

the  test-drive  episode  was  described  as  follows: 

I  tried  it  yesterday.  It  was  a  red  one,  like  in  the  movies.  I  was  so  excited!  At 
idle  speed,  it  sounded  like  a  purring  tiger.   Then,  I  pushed  on  the  accelerator  ... 
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What  an  acceleration!  I  felt  like  I  was  in  an  airplane.  I  took  it  on  1-75.  It  was 
unbelievable.  I  was  up  to  100  mph  before  I  even  left  the  on-ramp!  I  must  have 
gone  for  two  miles  at  that  speed.  I  was  so  thrilled...  passing  all  these  cars  like 
they  were  driving  at  40  mph.  It  felt  so  good.  Everybody  was  staring  at  me. 
When  I  returned  it  to  the  dealership,  I  even  saw  one  of  my  neighbors.  You 
should  have  seen  the  look  on  her  face!  [Manipulation  of  associated  cost]  The 
promotion  ends  next  week,  why  don't  you  go  check  it  out? 

In  the  negative  experience  condition  the  episode  was  described  as: 

I  tried  it  yesterday.  It  was  a  red  one,  like  in  the  movies...  at  idle  speed,  it 
sounded  like  a  purring  tiger.  At  first  I  was  really  excited,  but  you  won't  believe 
what  happened.  The  dealer  got  into  the  car  and  told  me:  "You  can  only  drive  it 
around  the  parking  lot. "  Can  you  believe  that?  That  was  ridiculous!  I  couldn't 
even  press  down  the  accelerator.  I  might  as  well  have  been  in  a  Geo!  The 
fastest  I  got  was  20  mph.  On  top  of  that,  everybody  at  the  dealership  was  staring 
at  me,  I  felt  like  an  idiot!  When  I  got  out  of  the  car,  I  even  ran  across  one  of  my 
neighbors.  She  had  been  watching  me  the  whole  time!  You  should  have  seen  the 
smirk  on  her  face!  I  was  so  embarrassed.  [Manipulation  of  associated  cost]  The 
promotion  ends  next  week,  why  don't  you  go  check  it  out? 


Test-Drive  Episode:  Associated  Cost.  Again,  the  associated  cost  was  manipulated 
in  the  last  statement  of  the  friend's  account.  In  the  low  cost  condition,  the  friend 
explains  that  in  return  for  test-driving  the  car  he  or  she  only  had  to  buy  one  issue  of  the 
magazine  sponsoring  the  promotion.  In  the  high  cost  condition,  the  friend  explains  that 
he  or  she  had  to  buy  a  one-year  subscription  of  the  magazine. 
Motives 

Each  episode  description  was  accompanied  by  a  situational  context  designed  to 
manipulate  the  motive  under  which  subjects  would  evaluate  the  episode.  The  situational 
context  was  presented  in  a  separate  frame  above  the  description  of  the  episode.  Subjects 
were  instructed  to  read  carefully  this  situational  context  prior  to  reading  the  description 
of  the  episode.    The  situational  context  for  the  consummatory  motive  was  identical  for 
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the  two  episodes:  "It  is  the  weekend.    You  don't  have  to  study  or  work.    You  just  want 

to  relax,  enjoy,  and  have  a  good  time." 

The  situational  context  for  the  instrumental  motive  was  essentially  the  same  for 

the  two  episodes.    Subjects  had  to  write  a  paper  whose  topic  was  related  to  the  content 

of  the  episode.    The  instrumental  situational  context  for  the  dinner  episode  was: 

You  have  to  turn  in  a  paper  in  a  few  days  for  a  class.  The  topic  of  the  paper  is 
"The  management  of  foreign-cuisine  restaurants."  To  collect  "first  hand" 
material  for  the  paper,  you  would  like  to  observe  how  such  a  restaurant  operates. 

The  instrumental  context  for  the  test-drive  episode  was: 

You  have  to  turn  in  a  paper  in  a  few  days  for  a  class.  The  topic  of  the  paper  is 
"How  should  the  interior  of  sports  cars  be  designed  (e.g.,  control  panel,  seats)." 
To  collect  "first  hand"  material  for  the  paper,  you  would  like  to  check  the  interior 
of  a  prestige  sports  car  (e.g.,  Ferrari,  Corvette). 

Individual  Differences  Moderators 

It  has  been  suggested  that  factors  that  influence  the  accessibility  of  anticipatory 
affective  responses  will  moderate  the  likelihood  that  consumers  will  use  affect 
recruitment  to  make  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  Two  individual-specific 
variables  related  to  these  factors  were  assessed  at  the  end  of  the  session.  First,  it  has 
been  shown  that  individuals  differ  in  terms  of  how  intensely  they  experience  affective 
stimulation  (e.g.,  Larsen,  Diener,  and  Emmons  1986).  This  individual  difference 
variable  was  measured  through  the  Affect  Intensity  Measure  (AIM)  Questionnaire  (Larsen 
1984).  Because  of  limited  subject  time,  a  shortened  version  of  the  AIM  was  used  in 
which  half  (20)  of  the  items  in  the  original  scale  were  randomly  selected.  The  shortened 
AIM  scale  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  A.    Second,  visual  imagery  ability  was  assessed 
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through  seven   items  taken  from  Sheehan's  (1967)  shortened  version  of  the  Betts 

Questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B). 

Dependent  Measures 

After  reading  the  description  of  each  consumption  episode,  subjects  reported  their 
likelihood  of  engaging  in  each  consumption  activity  on  a  9-point  scale  (1=1  would 
definitely  not  go;  9—  I  would  definitely  go).  Next,  they  were  instructed  to  write  down 
everything  that  went  through  their  minds  as  they  were  thinking  about  the  activity, 
including  thoughts,  feelings,  and  memories.  Finally,  they  completed  various 
manipulation  and  demand  checks.2 

Experiment  1:  Results 

Manipulation  Checks 

Anticipated  Affect.  The  anticipated  affect  associated  with  each  episode  was 
measured  through  a  two-item  semantic  differential  scale.  Subjects  were  instructed  to 
anticipate  their  feelings  and  emotions  if  they  were  to  actually  engage  in  each  episode, 
then  recorded  their  anticipated  affective  responses  on  two  nine-point  scales,  anchored  by 


2  Deferring  the  manipulation  checks  until  the  end  of  the  experimental  session 
probably  limited  their  ability  to  reflect  the  true  amplitude  of  the  manipulations. 
However,  collecting  these  checks  immediately  after  each  decision  would  have 
sensitized  subjects  about  the  manipulations  and  possibly  biased  their  responses  to 
the  second  episode.  A  solution  to  this  dilemma  would  have  been  to  use  hold  out 
samples. 
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"My  feelings  would  be  extremely  pleasant/unpleasant"  and  "I  would  be  in  a  very 

good/bad  mood"  (alpha  dinner  =  .93;  alpha  test-drive  =  .89).    Anticipated  affective 

responses  to  each  episode  were  submitted  to  a  3-way  ANOVA  (experience  x  cost  x 

motive).    As  expected  anticipated  affective  responses  to  the  dinner  episode  were  more 

pleasant  in  the  positive  experience  condition  (M  =  7.64)  than  in  the  negative  experience 

condition  (M  =  5.01,  F  (1,  121)  =  55.62,  p  <  .0001,  or  =  .29).  Similarly,  anticipated 

affective  responses  to  the  test  drive  episode  were  more  pleasant  in  the  positive  experience 

condition  (M  =  7.65)  than  in  the  negative  experience  condition  (M  =  6.86,  F  (1,  121) 

=  7.34,  p  <  .01,  co2  =  .05).    No  other  effect  was  significant.    Although  these  effects 

may  appear  small,  these  checks  may  underestimate  the  actual  strength  of  the  manipulation 

since  the  measures  were  collected  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Associated  Cost.    Subjects  were  asked  two  questions  in  relation  to  the  dinner 

episode.     First,  subjects  were  asked  "How  much  do  they  charge  for  a  dinner  at  the 

French  restaurant?"  (1  =  very  little;  9  =  a  whole  lot).    Second,  subjects  were  asked 

"Considering  your  budget,  how  much  would  you  have  to  give  up  to  have  dinner  with 

your  friend  at  the  French  restaurant?"  (1=  I  wouldn't  have  to  give  up  much;  9  =  I 

would  have  to  give  up  a  great  deal).    Responses  to  these  two  questions  were  averaged 

to  provide  a  measure  of  perceived  cost  associated  with  the  dinner  episode  (alpha  =  .73). 

As  expected,  the  perceived  cost  associated  with  the  dinner  episode  was  higher  in  the  high 

cost  condition  (M  =  6.70)  than  in  the  low  cost  condition  (M  =  3.29,  F  (1,  121)  = 

141.60,  p  <  .0001,  or  =  .50).    In  addition,  an  experience  x  cost  interaction  suggested 

that  the  effect  of  the  cost  manipulation  was  stronger  in  the  negative  experience  condition 
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than  in  the  positive  experience  condition  (F  (1,  121)  =  19.34,  p  <  .0001,  w2  =  .07). 

Similar  questions  were  asked  in  relation  to  the  test-drive  episode.  Subjects  were  asked 
"How  much  do  they  ask  in  return  for  test  driving  the  Ferrari?"  (1  =  very  little;  9  =  a 
whole  lot)  and  "How  much  would  you  have  to  give  up  to  test  drive  the  Ferrari  under  the 
conditions  described  by  your  friend?"  (1=  I  wouldn't  have  to  give  up  much;  9  =  1 
would  have  to  give  up  a  great  deal).  Responses  to  these  two  questions  were  also 
averaged  (alpha  =  .66)  to  provide  a  measure  of  perceived  cost  associated  with  the  test- 
drive  episode.  Again,  the  perceived  cost  associated  with  the  test-drive  episode  was 
higher  in  the  high  cost  condition  (M  =  4.42)  than  in  the  low  cost  condition  (M  =  2.82, 
F(l,  121)  =  27.85,  p  <  .0001,  co2  =  .16).  There  was  an  unexpected  main  effect  of 
experience.  Subjects  perceive  the  cost  of  this  episode  to  be  higher  in  the  negative 
experience  condition  (M  =  4.17)  than  in  the  positive  experience  condition  (M  =  3.04, 
F(l,  121)  =  13.95,  p  <  .001,  or  =  .08).  Perhaps  the  wording  of  this  check,  which  did 
not  restrict  "cost"  to  its  restrictive  monetary  meaning,  prompted  subjects  to  incorporate 
"affective  costs"  (e.g.,  feeling  silly)  in  their  answers.    No  other  effect  was  significant. 

Effects  of  Experiential  Content  and  Associated  Cost 

Reported  intentions  of  engaging  in  each  episode  were  submitted  to  a  2  (motive) 
x  2  (experience)  x  2  (cost)  x  2  (order  of  motives)  x  2  (order  of  episodes)  split-plot 
ANOVA,  with  motive  as  a  repeated  factor  and  the  other  factors  between  subjects.  The 
treatment  means  collapsed  across  episodes  (and  orders  of  motives  and  of  episodes)  are 
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reported  in  Table  4.1.    The  overall  repeated  ANOVA  results  are  reported  in  Appendix 

C. 

Experiential  Content.  As  predicted,  there  was  an  experience  x  motive  interaction 

(F  (1,113)  =  5.41,  p  =  .02).    The  effect  of  experiential  content  was  stronger  when 

subjects  had  a  consummatory  motive  (enjoying  a  good  time  over  the  weekend;  Mpos  = 

6.07;  Mneg  =  2.52)  than  when  they  had  an  instrumental  motive  (writing  a  paper,  Mpos  = 

7.01;  Mneg  =  4.82).   This  result  supports  hypothesis  la. 

TABLE  4.1 


BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS  (COLLAPSED  ACROSS  EPISODES) 
AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  EXPERIENTIAL  CONTENT,  ASSOCIATED  COST 

AND  MOTIVE 

Consummatory 
motive 

Instrumental 
motive 

Experiential  content 

Low 
cost 

High 
cost 

Diff. 
low- 
high 

Low 

cost 

High 
cost 

Diff. 
low- 
high 

Negative 

Positive 

Difference  (pos- 
neg) 

2.97 
6.55 
3.58 

2.03 

5.43 
3.40 

.94 
1.12 

5.84 
7.86 
2.02 

3.69 
6.06 

2.37 

2.15 
1.80 

Effect  of  Associated  Cost. 

A  signi 

ficant  cost  x 

motive 

interaction 

was  ah 

uncovered  (F  (1,113)  =  2.90,  one-tailed  p  <  .05).  The  effect  of  associated  cost  was 
stronger  when  subjects  had  an  instrumental  motive  (Mhigh  =  4.93;  Mlow  =  6.91)  than 
when  they  had  a  consummatory  motive  (Mhigh  =  3.87;  M,ow  =  4.87).  This  finding 
supports  hypothesis  Hlb. 
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Effects  of  Affect  Intensity  and  Visual  Imagery 

It  was  proposed  that  high  accessibility  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  affect  recruitment.  Factors  that  theoretically  increase  the 
accessibility  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  should  amplify  the  effect  of  experiential 
content  on  behavioral  intentions.  It  was  hypothesized  that,  when  subjects  had 
consummatory  motives,  visual  imagery  abilities  and  chronic  affect  intensity  would 
interact  with  the  experience  content  of  the  episodes  to  affect  behavioral  intentions.  That 
is,  two  3-way  interactions  were  predicted:  experience  x  visual  imagery  x  motive  and 
experience  x  affect  intensity  x  motive. 

Subjects'  affect  intensity  and  visual  imagery  ability  scores  were  added  (after 
centering)  to  the  repeated  measure  ANOVA  model  described  earlier.  For  parsimony, 
only  the  theoretically  meaningful  interactions  between  these  two  predictors,  experiential 
content,  cost,  and  motive  were  included  in  the  analysis.  The  overall  analysis  is 
summarized  in  Appendix  D. 

As  predicted  by  Hypothesis  3c,  neither  chronic  affect  intensity  nor  visual  imagery 
ability  interacted  with  the  cost  associated  with  the  episode  (both  Fs  <  1).  While  the 
experience  x  affect  intensity  x  motive  interaction  was  not  significant  (F(  1,106)  =  2.49, 
p  =  0. 12)-disconfirming  H3a,  the  predicted  experience  x  visual  imagery  x  motive 
interaction  was  uncovered  (F(l,106)  =  5.81,  p  =  0.02).  To  investigate  the  nature  of 
this  triple  interaction,  a  multiple  regression  model  was  estimated  at  each  level  of  the 
motive  (after  dummy  coding  of  the  other  effects).  The  results  of  these  two  regressions 
are  reported  in  Tables  4.2  and  4.3. 


TABLE  4.2 

EFFECTS  OF  VISUAL  IMAGERY  AND  EXPERIENTIAL  CONTENT 

ON  INSTRUMENTAL  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 
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Dependent  Variable:    Intention  Instrumental 

R2  =  0.378 

Parameter" 

Estimate 

T- 

value 

P 

Intercept 

5.62500 

6.47 

0.0001 

Dumaff  x  visima 

-0.01074 

-0.14 

0.8885 

Dumaff 

2.88691 

2.47 

0.0150 

Dumcos 

-3.33929 

-2.63 

0.0099 

Dumaff  x  dumcos 

1.08392 

0.63 

0.5312 

Dummoti 

0.62500 

0.51 

0.6120 

Dumaff  x  dummoti 

-1.87097 

-1.10 

0.2717 

Dumcos  x  dummoti 

0.80357 

0.45 

0.6559 

Dumaff  x  dumcos  x  dummoti 

-2.09652 

-0.84 

0.4015 

Dumsena 

-0.84722 

-0.71 

0.4795 

Dumaff  x  dumsena 

-0.90009 

-0.54 

0.5907 

Dumcos  x  dumsena 

3.43651 

1.97 

0.0513 

Dumaff  x  dumcos  x  dumsena 

-1.44725 

-0.59 

0.5531 

Dummoti  x  dumsena 

1.59722 

0.92 

0.3618 

Dumaff  x  dummoti  x  dumsena 

1.46475 

0.61 

0.5453 

Dumaff  x  dumcos  x  dummoti  x  dumsena 

4.91883 

1.40 

0.1629 

Dummaff  =  experience  (0:  negative;  1:  positive);  visima  =  (visual  imagery); 
dumcos  =  cost  (0:  low;  1:  high);  dummoti  =  order  of  motives  (0:  instrumental 
first;  1:  consummatory  first);  dumsena  =  order  of  episodes  (0:  test  drive  first; 
1:  dinner  first). 
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TABLE  4.3 

EFFECTS  OF  VISUAL  IMAGERY  AND  EXPERIENTIAL  CONTENT 

ON  CONSUMMATORY  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


Dependent  Variable:    Intention  Consummatory 

R2  -  0.492 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T-value 

P 

Intercept 

3.37500 

4.15 

0.0001 

Dumaff  x  visima 

0.17199 

2.40 

0.0179 

Dumaff 

2.13427 

1.95 

0.0537 

Dumcos 

-1.51786 

-1.27 

0.2051 

Dumaff  x  dumcos 

-0.34615 

-0.21 

0.8308 

Dummoti 

-0.25000 

-0.22 

0.8284 

Dumaff  x  dummoti 

0.98551 

0.62 

0.5356 

Dumcos  x  dummoti 

0.82143 

0.49 

0.6267 

Dumaff  x  dumcos  x  dummoti 

1.31652 

0.56 

0.5733 

Dumsena 

0.06944 

0.06 

0.9506 

Dumaff  x  dumsena 

2.43756 

1.56 

0.1216 

Dumcos  x  dumsena 

0.57341 

0.35 

0.7262 

Dumaff  x  dumcos  x  dumsena 

0.67357 

0.30 

0.7680 

Dummoti  x  dumsena 

-1.48016 

-0.91 

0.3668 

Dumaff  x  dummoti  x  dumsena 

-1.78367 

-0.79 

0.4318 

Dumcos  x  dummoti  x  dumsena 

-0.30556 

-0.13 

0.8975 

Dumaff  x  dumcos  x  dummoti  x  dumsena 

-1.76506 

-0.54 

0.5914 

Dummaff  =  experience  (0:  negative;  1:  positive);  visima  =  (visual  imagery); 
dumcos  =  cost  (0:  low;  1:  high);  dummoti  =  order  of  motives  (0:  instrumental 
first;  1:  consummatory  first);  dumsena  =  order  of  episodes  (0:  test  drive  first; 
1:  dinner  first). 
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When  subjects  had  an  instrumental  motive,  their  visual  imagery  ability  did  not 

affect   their   behavioral    intentions   (t    <    1).      In   contrast,    when   subjects    had   a 

consummatory  motive,  their  visual  imagery  ability  amplified  the  effect  of  experiential 

content  of  the  episode  on  their  behavioral  intentions(t(  1,111)  =  2.40,  one-tailed  p  < 

.01).    This  result  supports  Hypothesis  H3b.    It  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  when 

anticipatory  affective  responses  are  diagnostic  (e.g.,  consummatory  motives),  their 

hedonic  content  is  likely  to  influence  consumers'  decisions,  especially  when  these 

anticipatory  responses  are  highly  accessible  (e.g.,  high  visual  imagery  ability). 

Correlational  Analysis 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  higher  weight  assigned  by  consumers  to  the 
experiential  content  of  an  episode  under  consummatory  motives  was  caused  in  part  by 
stronger  anticipations  of  affective  responses  to  the  episode.3  Specifically,  it  was 
predicted  that  anticipated  affective  responses  to  the  episodes  would  be  a  stronger 
mediator  of  behavioral  intentions  when  subjects  had  consummatory  motives  than  when 
they  had  instrumental  motives.  Anticipated  affective  responses  to  each  episode  (test-drive 
and  dinner)  were  entered  as  continuous  predictor  of  behavioral  intentions  toward  the 
corresponding  episode.  To  examine  the  moderating  role  of  motives,  the  motive  under 
which  the  episode  was  evaluated  was  entered  as  an  additional  dummy  coded  predictor  (0 


As  stated  earlier,  these  anticipations  were  not  assessed  at  the  time  of  the  decision. 
Instead,  anticipated  affective  responses  were  measured  retrospectively  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  which  weakens  the  interpretability  of  the  observed  responses  as 
mediators.  While  these  measures  are  our  best  estimates  of  subjects'  anticipations 
of  affective  responses,  their  limitation  is  fully  acknowledged. 
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=  instrumental;  1  =  consummatory)  along  with  an  interaction  term  between  anticipated 

affect  and  motive.    The  results  of  these  regression  analyses  are  reported  in  Tables  4.4 

and  4.5. 

There  was  an  expected  interaction  between  anticipated  affective  responses  to  the 

test-drive  episode  and  motive  (t  (1,125)  =   1.78,  one-tailed  p  <  0.05).    Anticipated 

affective  responses  to  the  test-drive  episode  were  a  stronger  predictor  of  behavioral 

intentions  when  subjects  had  a  consummatory  motive  than  when  subjects  had  an 

instrumental  motive.   However,  for  the  dinner  episode  the  interaction  was  opposite  to  the 

prediction  (t  (1,125)  =  -2.53,  p  <  0.02).  Subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive  (writing 

a  paper)  weighted  their  anticipated  affective  response  to  the  dinner  episode  even  more 

heavily  that  those  with  a  consummatory  motive.    The  explanation  of  this  effect  is  not 

clear.    A  discussion  of  this  experiment's  results  follows  the  report  of  Experiment  2. 

TABLE  4.4 

BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS  TOWARD  THE  TEST  DRIVE  EPISODE 

AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  ANTICIPATED  AFFECT  MOTIVE 


Dependent  Variable:    Intention  Test-Drive 

R2  =    0.241 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T- value 

P 

Intercept 

2.83077 

1.73 

0.0853 

Caraff 

0.36684 

1.70 

0.0907 

Dumcar 

-5.27253 

-2.49 

0.0141 

Caraff  x  dumcar 

0.50437 

1.78 

0.0770 
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TABLE  4.5 

BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS  TOWARD  THE  DINNER  EPISODE 

AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  ANTICIPATED  AFFECT  MOTIVE 


Dependent  Variable:    Intention  Dinner 

R2  =    0.521 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T- value 

P 

Intercept 

-0.66791 

-0.81 

0.4170 

Resaff 

1.06403 

9.11 

0.0001 

Dumres 

1.59983 

1.48 

0.1417 

Resaff  x  dumres 

-0.39964 

-2.53 

0.0128 

Experiment  2:  Method 
This   experiment   tests    the   proposition   that   when   decisions   are    made   for 
consummatory  motives,  the  additional  presence  of  feeling  rules  (i.e.,  cultural  expectations 
about  how  one  should  feel)  further   increases   the  weight  of  anticipated  affect  in 
consumers'  decisions  about  consumption  episodes. 


Subjects  and  Overview  of  the  Design 

Subjects  were  85  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Florida,  enrolled  in  several 
business  classes,  who  participated  in  return  for  course  extra  credit.  They  were  asked  to 
report  their  intentions  of  engaging  in  the  same  two  hypothetical  consumption  episodes  as 
in  Experiment  1  (test  driving  a  sports  car  and  having  dinner  in  a  French  restaurant).  The 
first  two  factors  were  the  same  as  in  Experiment  1:  the  experiential  content  of  each 
episode  and  the  cost  associated  with  each  episode.  The  third  factor  manipulated  whether 
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or  not  the  decision  was  made  in  the  context  of  feeling  rules  (a  birthday).    Experiential 

content  and  associated  cost  were  again  manipulated  between  subjects,  whereas  decision 

context  was  manipulated  within  subjects  across  the  two  episodes.   The  order  of  the  two 

episodes  was  randomized  across  subjects.   The  decision  context  was  presented  in  a  fixed 

order:  feeling  rules  were  associated  with  the  first  episode  but  not  with  the  second.    A 

pretest  had  suggested  that  this  manipulation  would  be  stronger  if  the  feeling  rule  context 

was  presented  first. 

Experiential  Content  and  Associated  Cost 

The  manipulations  of  the  experiential  content  of  each  episode  and  of  its  associated 
cost  were  identical  to  those  used  in  Experiment  1 . 

Decision  Context 

Unlike  in  Experiment  1,  all  decisions  were  made  for  consummatory  motives.  One 
of  the  decisions  was  associated  with  additional  feeling  rules,  whereas  the  other  decision 
was  not.  For  the  "feeling  rule"  decision,  subjects  had  to  make  their  decisions  in  the 
context  of  their  birthday.  The  description  of  the  episode  was  preceded  by  a  situational 
context  reading  as  follows:  "Today  is  special,  it  is  your  birthday!  It  is  the  weekend. 
You  don't  have  to  study  or  work.  You  just  want  to  relax,  enjoy,  and  have  a  good  time. " 
For  the  "no-feeling  rules  "  decision,  the  situation  context  was  described  as  follows:  "It 
is  another  weekend  (not  on  your  birthday).  You  don't  have  to  study  or  work.  You  just 
want  to  relax,  enjoy,  and  have  a  good  time." 
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Experiment  2:  Results 

Behavioral  Intentions 

Reported  intentions  of  engaging  in  each  episode  were  submitted  to  a  2  (decision 
context)  x  2  (affect)  x  2  (cost)  x  2  (order  of  episodes)  split-plot  ANOVA,  with  decision 
context  as  a  repeated  factor  and  the  other  factors  between  subjects.  The  mean  behavioral 
intentions,  collapsed  across  episodes  (and  order  of  episodes),  are  reported  in  Table  4.6. 
The  overall  repeated  measures  ANOVA  results  are  reported  in  Appendix  E. 

The  predicted  experience  x  context  (F  (1,77)  =  1.71,  p  =  .19)  and  cost  x  context 
(F  (1,77)  =  1.17,  p  =  .28)  interactions  both  failed  to  reach  significance.  Only 
directional  support  for  our  predictions  was  obtained.  The  simple  effect  of  experiential 
content  was  somewhat  (but  not  significantly)  stronger  in  the  feeling  rules  context  (Mpos 
=  5.70;  Mneg  =  2.55,  or  =  .27)  than  in  the  no-feeling  rules  context  (Mpos  =  5.77;  Mni;g 
=  3.69,  or  =  .12).  Conversely,  the  simple  effect  of  cost  was  somewhat  (but  not 
significantly)  smaller  in  the  feeling  rules  context  (M)ow  =  4.26;  Mhigh  =  4.02,  or  =  .00) 
than  in  the  no-feeling  rules  context  (M,ow  =  5.33;  Mneg  =  4.14,  or  =  .04).  Additional 
analyses  that  parallel  those  reported  for  Experiment  1  (e.g.,  effects  of  visual  imagery, 
affect  intensity)  failed  to  yield  any  significant  results  and  are  not  reported. 
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TABLE  4.6 


BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS  (COLLAPSED  ACROSS  EPISODES) 

AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  EXPERIENTIAL  CONTENT,  ASSOCIATED  COST 

AND  DECISION  CONTEXT 

No  Feel 

ng  Rules 

Feeling  Rules 

Experiential  content 

Low 

cost 

High 
cost 

Diff. 
low- 
high 

Low 

cost 

High        Diff. 
cost         low- 
high 

Negative 

Positive 

Difference  (pos- 
neg) 

4.18 
6.52 

2.34 

3.15 
5.05 
1.90 

1.03 
1.47 

2.73 
5.86 
3.13 

2.35  0.38 
5.55  0.31 
3.20 

Discussion  of  Experiments  1  and  2 
Summary 

The  two  experiments  explored  the  effects  of  four  theoretical  antecedents  of  affect 
recruitment  on  decision  outcomes  indexed  by  behavioral  intentions.  Two  of  these 
antecedents  were  conceptualized  as  affecting  the  diagnosticity  of  anticipatory  affective 
responses:  (1)  whether  the  motive  underlying  the  decision  was  consummatory  or 
instrumental  and  (2)  whether  the  situational  context  was  associated  with  feeling  rules, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  a  birthday.  Two  other  antecedents  were  conceptualized  as 
affecting  the  accessibility  of  anticipatory  affective  responses:  (1)  visual  imagery  ability 
and  (2)  chronic  affect  intensity.  The  role  of  these  four  theoretical  antecedents  was 
examined  by  studying  how  they  moderated  the  influence  of  two  types  of  decision  inputs: 
(1)  the  affective-experiential  content  of  a  consumption  episode  and  (2)  the  cost  associated 
with  this  episode. 
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It  was  observed  that  when  subjects  had  a  consummatory  motive,  their  decisions 

were  more  influenced  by  the  experiential  content  of  the  episode,  and  less  influenced  by 

the  cost  associated  with  it,  than  when  subjects  were  pursuing  an  instrumental  motive. 

If,  as  hypothesized,  the  experiential  content  (positive  or  negative)  of  the  episode  is 

proximally  related  to  anticipatory  affective  responses  (pleasant  or  unpleasant)  to  it,  this 

finding  would  be  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  affect  recruitment  is  more  likely 

when  anticipatory  affective  responses  are  regarded  as  a  relevant  decision  input. 

When  subjects  had  a  consummatory  motive,  the  addition  of  feeling  rules  to  the 
decision  context  slightly  increased  the  influence  of  experiential  content  and  decreased  the 
influence  of  associated  cost,  but  not  significantly.  This  lack  of  significance  may  be  more 
methodological  than  substantive.  First,  Experiment  1  suggests  that  the  manipulation  in 
the  "no-feeling-rule"  condition  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  induce  subjects  to  pay 
little  consideration  to  the  cost  associated  with  the  episode  and  focus  instead  on  its 
experiential  content  (see  Table  4. 1).  Therefore,  the  nonsignificance  of  the  feeling  rules 
factor  may  be  due  to  a  ceiling  effect.  Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  both  the  "no  feeling 
rules"  and  the  "feeling  rules"  conditions  mentioned  that  it  was  the  weekend.  It  is 
conceivable  that  weekends  in  and  of  themselves  are  associated  with  feeling  rules.  That 
is,  people— including  college  students— presumably  have  strong  beliefs  that  weekends  are 
for  relaxation  and  enjoyment.  In  other  words,  the  manipulation  may  have  been  weaker 
than  anticipated. 

Although  chronic  affect  intensity  did  not  have  the  expected  effect,  behavioral 
intentions  were  determined  by  the  predicted  complex  interaction  among  visual  imagery, 
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experiential  content,  and  motive.  When  subjects  had  a  consummatory  motive,  and  affect 

recruitment  was  presumably  diagnostic,  visual  imagery  amplified  the  influence  of 
affective/experiential  information  presented  to  them.  Visual  imagery  did  not  have  such 
an  effect  when  subjects  had  an  instrumental  motive.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the 
proposition  that  affect  recruitment  may  involve  the  construction  of  a  concrete,  analog- 
like, representation  of  the  episode.  High  visual  imagery  ability  may  increase  the 
accessibility  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  this  representation. 

Limitations 

Several  limitations  of  these  experiments  deserve  mention.  Given  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  the  decisions  to  be  made,  one  may  question  whether  the  effects  reported  here 
would  describe  how  consumers  would  make  "real"  decisions.  To  remedy  this  limitation, 
the  experiments  reported  in  the  next  two  chapters  will  involve  more  substantive 
decisions. 

Focusing  on  determinants  (i.e.,  antecedents)  of  affect  recruitment  and  decision 
outcomes  introduced  a  more  serious  limitation  of  these  two  experiments.  Although  it  was 
shown  that  these  antecedents  could  have  meaningful  influences  on  the  outcome  of 
consumers'  decisions,  the  underlying  processes  were  not  directly  examined.  For 
instance,  it  was  suggested  that  the  increased  influence  of  experiential  content  under 
consummatory  motives  was  mediated  by  a  stronger  weight  attached  to  anticipated 
affective  responses.    Whereas  a  correlational  analysis  supported  this  explanation  for  the 
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test-drive  episode,  for  reasons  that  are  unclear,  a  similar  analysis  contradicted  this 

explanation  for  the  restaurant  episode. 

A  related  limitation  is  that  varying  the  experiential  content  of  an  episode  is  only 

an  indirect— albeit  ecologically  sensible— manipulation  of  anticipatory  affective  responses 

to  the  episode.    It  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  that  anticipatory  affect  per  se  played 

a  significant  role  in  the  observed  findings.    It  is  possible  that  the  evaluative  content  of 

the  episode  was  the  unique  determinant  of  consumers'  decisions.     To  address  these 

issues,  the  next  two  studies  will  attempt  to  manipulate  the  affective  experience  of 

consumers  as  they  are  making  a  decision,  without  altering  the  evaluative  content  of  the 

episode  to  be  decided  upon. 


CHAPTER  5 

EXPERIMENT  3:  THE  INFORMATION  VALUE  OF  ANTICIPATORY 

AFFECTIVE  RESPONSES 


Purpose  and  Predictions 

The  first  two  experiments  examined  the  ability  of  the  framework  to  predict  how 
two  decision  inputs,  experiential  content  and  associated  cost,  influence  behavioral 
intentions  toward  two  consumption  episodes:  having  dinner  in  a  restaurant  and  test 
driving  a  car.  Two  theoretical  determinants  of  affect  recruitment,  consumers'  motives 
and  visual  imagery  abilities,  were  found  to  moderate  the  influence  of  these  inputs  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  concept  of  affect  recruitment.  It  was  observed,  for  instance, 
that  imagery  abilities  amplified  the  effects  of  experiential  content  when  subjects  had 
consummatory  motives  but  not  when  they  had  instrumental  motives.  The  consistentcy 
between  such  findings  and  the  predictions  of  the  framework  suggest  that  the  idea  of  affect 
recruiment  is  at  least  worth  pursuing.  A  more  direct  investigation  of  the  hypothesized 
processes  is  in  order. 

A  central  proposition  of  this  framework  is  that  feelings  that  are  (anticipatorily) 
experienced  in  response  to  a  construal  of  the  consumption  episode  (i.e.,  anticipatory 
affective  responses)  have  unique  information  value.  That  is,  the  outcome  of  consumers' 
decisions  about  consumption  episodes  is  not  necessarily  determined  by  the  evaluative 
content  of  their  mental  representation  of  the  episode;  this  outcome  may  also  be  affected 
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by  consumers'  momentary  affective  responses  to  this  representation.     To  show  that 

anticipatory  affective  responses,  as  decision  inputs,  are  not  simply  redundant  with  the 

evaluative  content  of  representations  of  the  episode,  it  is  necessary  to  manipulate  the 

former  independently  of  the  latter  (unlike  in  Experiments  1  and  2).    In  Experiment  3, 

subjects'  mood  was  used  to  proximally  manipulate  their  anticipatory  affective  responses 

to  an  episode  without  altering  its  evaluative  content. 

Previous  research  (e.g.,  Schwarz  and  Clore  1983)  has  shown  that  people  often 
misattribute  their  current  mood  states  to  the  object  that  they  are  judging.  If  to  make 
decisions  about  consumption  episodes,  consumers  "see  how  it  feels"  (i.e.,  rely  on  affect 
recruitment),  their  decisions  should  be  biased  by  their  preexisting  mood  state:  the 
decision  outcome  should  be  more  favorable  if  the  preexisting  mood  is  positive  than  if  it 
is  negative.  Assuming  that  this  manipulation  does  not  alter  the  evaluative  content  of 
consumers'  representation  of  the  episode,  this  pattern  of  results  would  suggest  that  the 
influence  of  moods  and  emotions  experienced  during  the  decision  process  is  at  least 
partially  independent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode. 
If  this  effect  vanishes  when  anticipatory  affective  responses  have  low  diagnosticity,  one 
can  additionally  infer  that  it  is  because  of  their  information  value  that  proximally 
manipulated  anticipatory  affective  responses  influence  decision  outcomes  (e.g.,  Schwarz 
and  Clore  1983). 

In  this  experiment,  subjects  who  had  been  induced  to  be  in  a  positive  or  a 
negative  mood  through  a  supposedly  unrelated  task  were  asked  to  assess  the  likelihood 
that  they  would  be  going  to  a  movie  over  the    following  weekend.    Consistent  with 
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Proposition  4a,  the  diagnosticity  of  the  anticipatory  affective  responses  was  manipulated 

by  modifying  subjects'  motive  for  going  to  the  movie.    Half  the  subjects  were  assigned 

a  consummatory  motive  (anticipatory  feelings  had  high  information  value),  whereas  the 

other   half  were   assigned   an   instrumental    motive   (anticipatory   feelings   had   low 

information  value).     Because  subjects  to  whom  anticipatory  affective  responses  are 

diagnostic  are  more  likely  to  inspect  how  the  consumption  episode  "feels,"  it  was 

predicted  that  the  mood  manipulation  would  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  decisions  of 

subjects  with  a  consummatory  motive  than  on  decisions  of  subjects  with  an  instrumental 

motive. 

Hla      When  subjects  have  a  consummatory  motive,  a  positive  preexisting  mood  will 
result  in  more  favorable  intentions  than  a  negative  preexisting  mood. 


Hlb  When  subjects  have  an  instrumental  motive,  their  behavioral  intentions  will  be 
less  influenced  by  their  preexisting  mood  than  when  they  have  a  consummatory 
motive. 


In  Experiment  1  visual  imagery  ability  was  found  to  be  a  significant  moderator 
of  behavioral  intentions.  Experiment  3  explored  the  role  of  consumers'  processing  style. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  individuals  vary  in  terms  of  their  propensity  to  process 
information  visually  or  verbally  (Childers,  Houston,  and  Heckler  1985;  Richardson 
1977).  If,  as  hypothesized,  affect  recruitment  involves  concrete  analog-like 
representations  of  consumption  episodes,  consumers'  tendency  to  rely  on  affect 
recruitment  may  be  correlated  with  their  propensity  to  process  information  visually  rather 
than  verbally.  That  is,  "visualizers"  may  be  more  likely  to  use  a  "see-how-it-feels" 
heuristic  than  " verbal izers."    Therefore,  among  subjects  with  a  consummatory  motive, 
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visualizers  may  be  more  influenced  by  their  preexisting  mood  states  than  verbalizers. 
Among  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive,  processing  style  should  have  little  effect 
because  subjects  should  not  be  likely  to  inspect  their  feelings  given  their  low 
diagnosticity. 

H2a      Among  subjects  with  a  consummatory  motive,  visualizers  will  be  more  influenced 
by  their  preexisting  mood  than  verbalizers. 


H2b     Among  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive,  neither  visualizers  nor  verbalizers 
will  be  influenced  by  their  preexisting  mood. 


Method 
Subjects  and  Design 

Eighty-eight  undergraduate  marketing  students  at  the  University  of  Florida 
participated  in  the  study  for  extra  course  credit.  They  participated  in  sessions  of  4-18 
and  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four  experimental  conditions  of  a  2  x  2  design. 
All  four  conditions  were  run  in  each  session.  The  first  factor  was  subjects'  preexisting 
mood  (positive  or  negative)  when  making  the  decision.  The  second  factor  was  their 
motive  (consummatory  or  instrumental)  for  going  to  the  movie.  In  addition  to  these  two 
manipulated  factors,  this  experiment  also  assessed  subjects'  processing  style  along  the 
visual izer-verbalizer  dimension. 

Procedure.  Subjects  were  told  that  they  would  be  participating  in  two  separate 
studies.  The  "first"  study  was  purportedly  about  scale  development.  Subjects  first 
completed  the  Style  of  Processing  Scale  (Childers  et  al.  1985).  Their  mood  was  then 
manipulated  by  having  them  provide  vivid  descriptions  of  a  recent  event  that  had  affected 
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them  personally.  They  were  told  that  these  descriptions  would  be  used  to  develop  a  scale 

to  be  used  in  future  research.    The  "second"  study  was  introduced  next  as  one  that 

investigates  students'  liking  of  various  consumption  activities.    Subjects  were  asked  to 

read  carefully  the  description  of  a  fictitious  new  movie  and  to  report  the  likelihood  that 

they  would  attend  a  preview  for  the  movie  over  the  weekend.    All  sessions  were  run  on 

Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays.    The  delay  between  the  study  and  the  consumption  episode 

was  designed  to  ensure  that  subjects  would  not  assess  the  episode  as  a  mean  to  manage 

their  experimentally  induced  mood  state.    Finally,  other  dependent  measures,  process 

measures,  and  demand  checks  were  collected. 

Mood.  Subjects'  mood  was  manipulated  using  a  task  similar  to  the  one  used  by 
Schwarz  and  Clore  (1983).  Subjects  were  told  that  the  experimenter  was  trying  to 
develop  a  "Scale  of  People's  Concerns."  The  scale  was  purportedly  intended  to  assess 
issues  that  matter  in  people's  lives  so  that  they  could  be  related  to  television  offerings. 
To  help  identify  items  for  the  scale,  subjects  were  asked  to  describe  in  writing  a  recent 
event  that  had  affected  them  personally.  In  the  negative  mood  condition  they  were 
instructed  to  describe  an  event  that  made  them  "feel  really  bad,"  whereas  in  the  positive 
mood  condition  they  were  instructed  to  describe  an  event  that  made  them  "feel  really 
good."  Subjects  were  encouraged  to  be  as  vivid  and  detailed  as  possible.  They  were 
given  20  minutes  to  complete  the  task. 

Stimuli  and  Motives.  In  the  consummatory  motive  condition,  the  instructions 
emphasized  the  experience  of  the  going  to  the  movie  as  the  main  motive  for  assessing 
whether  to  go  to  the  preview: 
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After  a  long  week  of  school  and  hard  work,  every  student  deserves  some  good 
time  on  the  weekend.  So  this  weekend,  you  may  want  to  enjoy  life,  at  least  for 
a  few  hours. 

This  weekend  there  will  be  several  sneak  previews  of  the  movie  "Oklahoma 
Bookstore."  It  is  a  new  comedy  staring  John  Goodman  (from  ABC's 
"Roseanne")  as  the  owner  of  a  bookstore  in  a  small  town  and  Steve  Martin  as  an 
eccentric  customer.  The  New  York  Times'  critics  have  described  "Oklahoma 
Bookstore"  as  one  of  the  most  hilarious  movies  of  the  year.  Siskel  and  Ebert 
gave  it  "Two  Thumbs  Up."  The  previews  will  be  shown  Friday  to  Sunday  at 
6:30,  8:30,  and  10:15  at  Litchfield  theaters  (in  Butler  Plaza). 

If  you  want  to  have  a  good  time  (you  deserve  it!),  how  likely  is  it  that  you  will 
go  to  one  of  the  previews  of  "Oklahoma  Bookstore?" 


In  the  instrumental  condition,  the  instructions  emphasized  an  extrinsic  reason  for 
going  on  not  to  the  movie  preview: 

Next  week  (on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday),  we  will  run  a  commercial  study  for  a 
movie  company.  The  study  is  not  for  credit,  but  you  will  receive  4  dollars  if  you 
participate. 

To  participate,  you  need  to  go  this  weekend  to  one  of  the  sneak  previews  of  the 
movie  "Oklahoma  Bookstore."  It  is  a  new  comedy  staring  John  Goodman  (from 
ABC's  "Roseanne")  as  the  owner  of  a  bookstore  in  a  small  town  and  Steve 
Martin  as  an  eccentric  customer.  The  New  York  Times'  critics  have  described 
"Oklahoma  Bookstore"  as  one  of  the  most  hilarious  movies  of  the  year.  Siskel 
and  Ebert  gave  it  "Two  Thumbs  Up."  The  previews  will  be  shown  Friday  to 
Sunday  at  6:30,  8:30,  and  10:15  at  Litchfield  theaters  (in  Butler  Plaza). 

Of  course,  if  you  attend  one  of  these  previews  this  weekend,  you  don't  have  to 
participate  in  next  week's  study.  But  you  may.  If  you  decide  to  participate, 
bring  your  ticket  stub  and  we  will  reimburse  it  (in  addition  to  the  4  dollars  of 
your  participation). 

Given  that  it  would  allow  you  to  participate  in  next  week's  study  (and  earn  4 
dollars),  how  likely  is  it  that  you  will  go  to  one  of  the  previews  of  "Oklahoma 
Bookstore?" 
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It  was  reasoned  that  subjects  in  this  latter  condition  would  be  less  likely  to  rely 
on  their  feelings  to  make  their  decisions  because  the  movie  experience  itself  should  be 
less  relevant.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  scenario  does  not  truly  substitute  an 
instrumental  motive  for  an  experiential  (or  consummatory)  one.  Rather,  it  provides  an 
instrumental  motive  in  addition  to  an  experiential  motive. 

Style  of  Processing.  Subjects  were  administered  Childers  et  al.'s  (1985)  Style  of 
Processing  Scale  (SOP),  which  assesses  people's  "preference  and  propensity  to  engage 
in  a  verbal  and/or  visual  modality  of  processing"  (p.  130).  The  SOP  scale,  adapted  from 
the  Verbal izer-Visualizer  Scale  (Richardson  1977),  contains  22  items:  1 1  items  assessing 
propensity  to  process  visually  and  1 1  items  assessing  propensity  to  process  verbally. 

Measures.  The  main  dependent  variable  was  subjects'  reported  likelihood  of 
going  to  one  of  the  movie  previews  measured  on  a  nine-point  scale  (1  =  extremely 
unlikely;  9  -  very  likely).  After  completing  this  measure,  subjects  were  asked  to  list 
all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  went  through  their  minds  as  they  were  making  the 
decision.  They  were  then  asked  about  the  purpose  of  the  study.  Next  they  completed 
several  other  measures  such  as  their  attitudes  toward  going  to  the  movies  on  the  weekend 
and  their  attitudes  toward  comedies.  Finally,  as  a  manipulation  check,  subjects  were 
asked  to  report  what  mood  they  were  in  after  having  described  an  event  that  affected 
them. 


Results 


Assessment  of  the  Independent  Variables 

Mood  Manipulation.  At  the  end  of  the  experimental  session,  subjects  were  asked 
to  report  how  they  were  feeling  after  having  described  their  personal  experience  and 
before  making  their  decision.  These  feelings  were  assessed  by  five  bipolar  seven-point 
items,  anchored  by  cheerful/depressed;  sad/joyful;  annoyed/pleased;  happy/unhappy,  in 
a  good/bad  mood.  Principal  component  analysis  uncovered  a  single  valence  factor 
accounting  for  85  percent  of  the  variance.  As  a  result,  the  five  items  were  summed  into 
a  single  measure  of  mood  pleasantness  (theoretical  range:  5-35,  alpha  =  .96).  These  self 
reports  were  submitted  to  a  2  (mood)  x  2  (motive)  x  2  (style  of  processing;  see  below) 
ANOVA.  As  expected,  subjects  in  the  positive  mood  condition  reported  being  in  a  more 
pleasant  mood  (M  =  28.67)  than  subjects  in  the  negative  mood  condition  (M  =  24.84, 
F  (1,80)  =  112.51,  p  <  0.0001,  omega-squared  =  0.55).  No  other  effect  was 
significant. 

Motive.  The  effectiveness  of  the  motive  manipulation  was  assessed  using  an 
independent  sample  of  35  subjects.  They  were  asked  which  of  two  perspectives  would 
"most  people  have  in  mind  when  assessing  their  intention  of  seeing"  the  movie.  Answers 
were  collected  on  a  seven-point  scale  anchored  by  "They  will  focus  on  how  enjoyable 
or  unpleasant  this  experience  will  be"  and  "They  will  focus  on  whether  there  is 
something  to  gain."    The  question  was  worded  in  the  third  person  to  reduce  social 
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desirability  pressures.1  These  subjects  were  also  asked  to  report,  on  a  similar  scale, 
what  perspective  they  had  in  mind  when  making  their  decision.  These  two  measures 
were  highly  correlated  (r  =  .92),  and  were,  therefore,  averaged  into  a  single  index  of 
subjects'  motives.  Low  values  of  this  index  indicated  a  consummatory  motive,  whereas 
high  values  indicated  an  instrumental  motive.  The  motive  index  was  submitted  to  a 
oneway  ANCOVA  with  motive  instructions  (instrumental  or  consummatory)  as  a 
between-  subjects  factor  and  social  desirability  as  a  covariate.  The  analysis  revealed  that 
subjects  exposed  to  the  instrumental  instructions  (M  =  3.78)  were  more  likely  to  base 
their  decisions  on  whether  there  were  "something  to  be  gained"  (and  less  likely  to  base 
their  decisions  on  "how  enjoyable  or  unpleasant  this  experience  would  be")  than  subjects 
exposed  to  the  consummatory  instructions  (M  =  2.42,  F(l,32)  =  4.02,  one-tailed  p  < 
.03,  omega-square  =  .08). 

To  assess  potential  confounds  of  this  manipulation,  subjects  were  also  asked  (1) 
How  important  it  was  for  them  to  be  accurate  in  their  assessment  and  (2)  How  difficult 
the  decision  was.  Neither  of  these  measures  was  affected  by  the  motive  manipulation 
(both  Fs  <  1),  suggesting  that  the  manipulation  did  not  induce  different  levels  of 
involvement  and  task  difficulty. 


A  pretest  of  the  manipulation  check  had  suggested  that  subjects  in  the 
instrumental  motive  condition,  which  involved  a  monetary  incentive,  were 
reluctant  to  admit  that  their  decision  was  not  purely  consummatory.  Propensity 
to  respond  in  a  socially  desirable  way  was,  therefore,  assessed  in  the  main 
manipulation  check  study,  using  six  items  selected  from  the  Crown  and  Marlow 
(1960)  scale  (Ballard,  Crino,  and  Rubenfeld  1984). 
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Processing  Style.    Although  Childers  et  al.  (1985)  suggested  that  the  visual  and 

verbal  components  of  the  SOP  scale  each  capture  a  single  factor,  with  good  internal 
consistency,  the  factorial  structure  suggested  by  these  authors  was  not  replicated  in  this 
study.  The  internal  consistency  of  the  eleven  visual  items  of  the  SOP  scale  was  only 
moderate  (alpha  =  .69)  and  a  principal  component  analysis  suggested  that  four  factors 
underlie  these  items.  Although  the  internal  consistency  of  the  verbal  items  was  higher 
(alpha  =  .75),  a  principal  component  analysis  suggested  that  there  were  three  underlying 
factors.  Therefore,  it  appears  that,  in  this  study  at  least,  the  SOP  scale  had  a  higher 
dimensionality  than  suggested  by  Childers  et  al.  (1985).2 

Despite  the  scale's  higher  dimensionality,  a  visualizer- verbal izer  score  was 
computed  for  each  subjects  by  summing  responses  to  the  visual  items  and  subtracting 
responses  to  the  verbal  items,  as  recommended  by  Childers  et  al.  (1985).  Based  on  this 
score,  a  median  split  was  performed  to  distinguish  "visualizers"  from  "verbalizers"  in 


In  retrospect,  this  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Childers 
et  al.  (1985)  did  not  use  exploratory  factor  analysis  but  confirmatory  factor 
analysis  with  LISREL.  Based  on  the  factor  loadings,  the  authors  concluded  that 
a  two-orthogonal -factor  solution  was  satisfactory,  even  though  the  chi-square 
statistic  suggested  a  significant  lack  of  fit. 
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the  remaining  analyses.3  The  split  was  performed  within  each  of  the  four  experimental 

conditions  (mood  x  motive)  to  avoid  overly  unequal  cell  sizes. 

Effects  on  Behavioral  Intentions 

The  likelihood  of  going  one  of  to  the  movie  previews  was  submitted  to  a  2  (mood) 
by  2  (motive)  by  2  (processing  style)  ANCOVA,  with  the  number  of  movies  seen  in  the 
last  year  in  the  same  theater  as  a  covariate.  The  least-square  means  are  reported  in  Table 
5.1  and  the  overall  ANCOVA  results  are  reported  in  Appendix  F.  There  was  a  main 
effect  of  motive  (F  (1,79)  =  18.62,  p  <  0.0001).  Subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive 
reported  a  higher  likelihood  of  going  (M  =  7.25)  than  subjects  with  a  consummatory 
motive  (M  =  4.93).  This  effect  probably  reflects  the  higher  monetary  incentive  in  the 
instrumental  condition  (four  dollars  and  a  free  ticket). 

Mood  and  Motive.  The  mood  x  motive  interaction  was  significant  (F(l,79)  = 
2.71,  one-tailed  p  =  0.05).  A  planned  contrast  reveals  that  in  the  consummatory 
condition  subjects  in  a  positive  mood  (M  =  5.67)  reported  a  higher  likelihood  of  going 


To  analyze  interactions  between  a  continuous  variable  (e.g.,  processing  style) 
with  categorical  variables  (e.g.,  motive  and  mood),  Jaccard,  Turrisi  and  Wan 
(1990)  prefer  the  use  of  multiple  regression,  with  dummy  coding  of  the 
categorical  variables  (as  in  Experiment  1),  to  the  dichotomization  of  the 
continuous  variable.  Nevertheless,  the  analyses  reported  here  rely  on 
dichotomization  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  dimensionality  of  the  scale  (two 
theoretical  factors  and  seven  empirical  factors)  calls  into  question  treating  the 
SOP  index  as  a  unidimensional  continuous  measure.  Second,  dichotomization 
better  reflects  the  underlying  logic  of  the  scale,  which  is  meant  to  categorize 
individuals  (see  Richardson  1977).  For  completeness,  the  approach  recommended 
by  Jaccard  et  al.  (1990)  was  also  used  to  analyze  the  data.  The  results  were 
mostly  nonsignificant  and  difficult  to  interpret. 
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to  a  preview  than  subjects  in  the  negative  mood  condition  (M  =  4.20,  F(l,79)  =  4.20, 

one-tailed  p  =  0.02).  This  finding  is  consistent  with  hypothesis  la.  In  contrast,  positive 

mood  (M  =  7.15)  and  negative  mood  subjects  (M  =  7.36)  in  the  instrumental  condition 

were  equally  likely  to  go  to  a  preview  (F  <  1),  a  finding  consistent  with  hypothesis  lb. 


TABLE  5.1 
MEAN  SELF-REPORTED  LIKELIHOOD  OF  GOING  TO  A  PREVIEW 

Consummatory  Instrumental 

motive  motive 

Verbalizers        Visualizers  Verbalizers         Visualizers 

Negative  mood               4.53                  3.87  7.07                   7.66 

Positive  mood                 4.73                  6.61  6.80                   7.49 

Difference                         .20                   2.74  -.27                    -.17 
(positive-negative) 


Processing  Style.  Although  the  overall  mood  x  motive  x  style  of  processing 
interaction  was  not  significant  (F(l,79)  =  1.43,  p  =  .23),  it  appears  that  the  simple  main 
effect  of  mood  in  the  consummatory  condition  was  essentially  driven  by  visualizer 
subjects.  A  planned  contrast  shows  that  the  simple  effect  of  mood  is  significantly  greater 
among  visualizers  with  a  consummatory  motive  (diffpos.neg  =  2.74)  than  in  the  other 
conditions  pooled  together  (F(l,79)  =  11.85,  one-tailed  p  <  .001).  This  finding 
supports  Hypothesis  2a.  Mood  did  not  influence  the  likelihood  of  going  to  the  movie 
preview  of  verbalizers  and  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive,  supporting  H2b. 
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Discussion 

The  Information  value  of  Anticipatory  Affective  Responses 

To  show  that  anticipatory  affective  responses  have  unique  information  value,  this 
experiment  used  a  contextual  mood  induction  to  manipulate  feelings  experienced  during 
the  decision  process.  Conceptually,  this  manipulation  allows  us  to  alter  how  anticipatory 
affective  responses  to  a  consumption  episode  are  experienced  without  altering  the 
evaluative  content  of  this  episode.  Consistent  with  this  study's  hypotheses,  it  was  found 
that  subjects'  preexisting  mood  influenced  their  reported  likelihood  of  going  to  the  movie 
preview  when  their  motive  was  consummatory  but  not  when  their  motive  was 
instrumental.  This  pattern  of  findings  is  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  when 
anticipatory  affective  responses  are  diagnostic  (e.g.,  because  of  a  consummatory  motive) 
consumers  trying  to  reach  a  decision  about  a  consumption  episode  are  more  likely  to 
"see  how  it  feels"  and  incorporate  these  feelings  into  their  decision.  This  affect 
recruitment  process  is  less  likely  to  occur  when  anticipatory  affective  responses  are 
perceived  to  be  nondiagnostic  (e.g.,  because  of  an  instrumental  motive). 

Beside  the  fact  that  the  feelings  experienced  during  the  decision  process  may  alter 
the  outcome  of  this  process,  two  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  these  results.  First,  to 
the  extent  that  this  effect  was  contingent  upon  subjects'  motives  (and  presumably  the 
diagnosticity  of  anticipatory  affective  responses),  one  can  infer  that  these  momentary 
feelings  influence  the  decision  because  of  their  information  value  (e.g.,  Schwarz  1990; 
Schwarz  and  Clore  1983,  1988).   Second,  to  the  extent  that  this  contextual  manipulation 
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of  anticipatory  affective  responses  did  not  affect  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode, 
one  can  infer  that  the  information  value  of  these  momentary  feelings  is  unique. 

It  was  also  found  that,  in  the  consummatory  condition,  the  influence  of  preexisting 
mood  was  stronger  among  subjects  with  a  propensity  to  process  information  visually  than 
among  subjects  with  a  propensity  to  process  information  verbally.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  the  thesis  that  affect  recruitment  should  be  more  readily  used  by  those 
consumers  who  can  easily  construct  a  vivid  representation  of  the  episode  and  instantiate 
anticipatory  affective  responses  to  this  representation.  Inclination  to  rely  on  affect 
recruitment  as  a  decision  heuristic,  i.e.  to  "see  how  it  feels,"  may  be  stronger  among 
consumers  with  a  propensity  to  process  information  visually  rather  than  verbally.  This 
finding  also  provides  indirect  support  to  the  proposition  that  the  type  of  representation 
involved  in  affect  recruitment  may  be  more  concrete  and  imaginal  than  abstract  and 
propositional.  Confidence  in  these  findings  requires  that  three  rival  explanations  be  ruled 
out. 
Alternative  Explanations 

Access  to  Different  Evaluative  Contents.  A  critical  premise  of  this  experiment 
is  that  the  mood  manipulation  did  not  alter  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode. 
Although  the  external  information  provided  was  constant  across  conditions,  the  mood 
manipulation  may  have  modified  the  content  of  subjects'  internal  representations  of  the 
episode.  It  has  been  proposed  that  mood  influences  a  variety  of  judgments  by  increasing 
the  accessibility  of  mood  congruent  material  in  memory  (e.g.,  Isen  1984;  Isen  et  al. 
1978).   While  thinking  about  the  movie  preview,  subjects  in  a  positive  mood  may  have 
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accessed  more  positive  thoughts  and  less  negative  thoughts  than  subjects  in  a  negative 
mood.  Therefore,  the  actual  content  of  subjects'  mental  representations  of  the  episode 
may  have  differed  across  mood  conditions.  However,  this  explanation  does  not  explain 
the  absence  of  a  mood  effect  in  the  instrumental  condition.  If  the  mood  effect  observed 
in  the  consummatory  condition  was  caused  by  an  increased  accessibility  of  mood 
congruent  thoughts,  a  parallel  effect  should  have  occurred  in  the  instrumental  condition. 
It  did  not.  The  manipulation/confounding  check  study  suggests  that  the  absence  of  a 
mood  effect  in  the  instrumental  condition  was  not  due  to  a  higher  level  of  involvement 
or  a  higher  degree  of  task  difficulty. 

Ceiling  Effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  mood  effect  in  the  instrumental 
condition  may  be  due  to  a  ceiling  effect.  The  extra  monetary  rewards  of  the  instrumental 
condition  (four  dollars  and  a  free  ticket)  may  have  raised  the  attractiveness  of  the 
consumption  episode  so  much  that  no  additional  mood  effect  could  be  detected.  To  test 
for  this  explanation,  the  data  were  reanalyzed  through  the  method  of  successive  intervals, 
largely  insensitive  to  ceiling  and  floor  effects  (Jones  1960).  The  original  nine-point 
dependent  measure  was  recoded  as  a  three-category  ordinal  scale.  For  each  mood  x 
motive  condition,  an  interval  scale  value  was  computed  from  the  observed  response 
frequencies  across  these  three  categories.  The  transformed  data  yielded  a  virtually 
identical  pattern  of  results,  suggesting  that  a  ceiling  effect  is  not  a  likely  explanation  for 
the  absence  of  mood  effect  in  the  instrumental  condition. 

Stronger  Mood  Manipulation  among  Visualizers.  The  stronger  mood  effect 
among  visualizers  with  a  consummatory  motive  may  indicate  that  the  mood  manipulation 
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was  stronger  among  visual izers  than  among  verbal izers.     When  asked  to  describe  a 

pleasant  (unpleasant)  personal  experience,  visualizers  might  have  had  more  vivid 
recollections  than  verbalizers.  As  a  result,  visualizers  might  have  been  in  a  better 
(worse)  mood  than  verbalizers  before  making  the  decision.  This  explanation,  however, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  absence  of  a  mood  x  processing  style  interaction  on  the  mood 
manipulation  check  (F  <  l).4  Subjects'  mood-induction  protocols  were  also  content- 
analyzed.  A  judge,  blind  to  the  study's  hypotheses  and  to  the  subject's  style  of 
processing  and  motive,  coded  the  pleasantness  (1  =  Extremely  sad/unpleasant;  9  = 
Extremely  happy/pleasant)  of  each  written  description.  As  expected,  these  descriptions 
were  more  pleasant  in  the  positive  mood  condition  (M  =  7. 12)  than  in  the  negative  mood 
condition  (M  =  2.40,  F(l,80)  =  112.51,  p  <  .0001).  However,  the  mood  x  style  of 
processing  interaction  was  again  insignificant  (F  <  1).  Therefore,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  subjects'  style  of  processing  might  have  intensified  the  mood  manipulation. 
The  Need  for  Additional  Evidence 

Reanalysis  of  the  data  through  successive-interval  scaling  suggests  that  the  absence 
of  mood  effect  in  the  instrumental  condition  was  not  caused  by  a  ceiling  effect. 
However,  stronger  evidence  against  a  ceiling-effect  explanation  would  require  that  the 
average  level  of  the  main  dependent  variable  be  lower  in  the  instrumental  condition  that 
it  was  in  the  present  experiment. 


4  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  timing  of  this  manipulation  check  (at  the 

end  of  the  experimental  session)  decreases  its  diagnostic  value. 
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This  experiment  allowed  a  closer  examination  of  the  processes  underlying  affect 

recruitment  than  the  first  two  studies,  which  focused  on  the  predictive  ability  of  the 

framework.   However,  the  process  evidence  collected  in  this  experiment  remains  largely 

inferential.     Further  evidence  needs  to  be  collected  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  affect 

recruitment  as  a  description  of  the  actual  processes  underlying  many  decisions  about 

consumption  episodes.    In  particular,  the  descriptive  accuracy  of  the  proposed  process 

framework  needs  to  be  compared  to  that  of  expectancy- value  models  (e.g.,  Fishbein  and 

and  Ajzen  1975).   This  issue  is  addressed  in  Experiment  4. 


CHAPTER  6 

EXPERIMENT  4:  INFERRING  AFFECT  RECRUITMENT 

THROUGH  PROCESS  BASELINES 


Purpose  and  Predictions:  The  Logic  of  Process  Baselines 

Experiment  3  suggests  that  consumers  may  assign  unique  information  value  to  the 
feelings  they  experience  during  the  decision  process.  Consumers  appear  to  let  the 
valence  of  these  feelings  affect  their  decisions,  to  the  extent  that  these  feelings  are 
perceived  to  be  relevant.  Consumers'  propensity  to  incorporate  their  current  feelings  into 
their  decisions  seems  to  depend  on  their  processing  style:  this  propensity  may  be  stronger 
among  consumers  who  tend  to  process  information  more  visually  than  verbally. 

While  these  findings  are  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  affect  recruitment 
may  adequately  describe  the  processes  underlying  decisions  guided  by  consummatory 
motives,  more  direct  evidence  of  this  descriptive  accuracy  is  needed.  The  purpose  of  this 
experiment  is  twofold.  First,  this  experiment  examines  the  descriptive  accuracy  of  affect 
recruitment  as  a  model  of  how  consumers  with  a  consummatory  motive  make  decisions 
about  consumption  episodes.  Second,  the  experiment  compares  this  descriptive  accuracy 
with  that  of  an  expectancy-value  attitude  formation  model  (cf.  Fishbein  and  Azjen  1975). 
To  achieve  this  dual  purpose,  this  experiment  expands  the  design  of  Experiment  3  to 
include  process  baseline  conditions. 
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Subjects  in  Experiment  3  did  not  receive  any  direction  about  the  process  (or 

decision  heuristic)  they  should  follow  to  make  their  decisions.     When  no  process 

constraint  is  imposed  on  them,  consumers  presumably  self-select  some  (unknown) 

heuristic  appropriate  for  the  decision  with  which  they  are  faced.    One  way  of  inferring 

the  nature  of  this  process  is  to  have  "baseline"  subjects  instructed  to  follow  a  specific 

(and  known)  decision  process,  and  compare  the  outcomes  of  their  decisions  with  those 

of  subjects  who  did  not  receive  such  processing  instructions.    To  the  extent  that  both 

groups  of  subjects  reach  similar  decisions,  one  can  infer  that  the  specified  process 

imposed  on  the   "baseline"   subjects  provides  at  least  a  paramorphic--and  possibly 

isomorphic-representation  of  the  unknown  process  followed  by  the  uninstructed  subjects. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  groups  reach  different  decisions,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 

unknown  process  followed  by  the  uninstructed  subjects  resembles  the  one  specified  in  the 

baseline  condition.1 

In  this  experiment,  subjects,  who  had  been  induced  to  be  in  a  positive  or  a 
negative  mood  through  a  supposedly  unrelated  task,  were  asked  to  assess  their  intention 
of  engaging  in  a  consumption  activity.  As  in  Experiment  3,  the  contextual  mood 
manipulation  was  expected  to  alter  (through  misattribution)  anticipatory  affective 
responses  to  the  consumption  episode  without  altering  its  evaluative  content. 

In  the  two  "open-process"  conditions  (conceptually  replicating  Experiment  3), 
subjects  were  "given"  either  a  consummatory  motive  or  an  instrumental  motive  for 


Bassili  (1989)  and  Fazio,  Lenn  and  Effrein  (1984)  applied  a  similar  logic  to 
examine  spontaneous  inference  making  and  spontaneous  attitude  formation. 
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making  their  decisions.  They  did  not  receive  any  instruction  about  how  to  make  their 
decision.  Again,  it  was  predicted  that  subjects  with  a  consummatory  motive  would  be 
influenced  by  their  contextual  mood  as  they  sought  to  inspect  how  the  episode  "feels." 
In  contrast,  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive  would  be  little  affected  by  their 
contextual  mood. 

In  the  two  baseline  conditions,  all  subjects  were  provided  with  a  consummatory 
motive.  In  addition,  they  were  encouraged  to  reach  their  decisions  by  relying  on  one  of 
two  specific  processes.  In  the  baseline-attitude  formation  condition,  subjects  were 
encouraged  to  follow  an  expectancy- value  process:  accessing  salient  beliefs  and 
combining  their  evaluative  implications  into  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  episode.  In  the 
baseline-experiential  condition,  subjects  were  instructed  to  follow  processes  that  mimic 
those  hypothesized  in  affect  recruitment. 

If,  as  hypothesized,  consumers  with  consummatory  motives  rely  spontaneously 
on  an  affect  recruitment  process,  the  decision  outcomes  of  (uninstructed)  subjects  in  the 
open-process-consummatory  motive  condition  should  resemble  the  decision  outcome  of 
baseline  subjects  explicitly  instructed  to  mimic  affect  recruitment  processes.  By  the  same 
logic,  if  it  is  observed  that  the  decision  outcome  in  the  open-process-consummatory 
condition  differs  from  that  in  the  baseline  attitude  formation  condition,  it  can  be  deduced 
that  an  expectancy-value  attitude  formation  process  does  not  adequately  represent  the 
process  underlying  decisions  of  consumers  with  a  consummatory  motive.  The  hypotheses 
of  this  experiment  were  thus  as  follows: 
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HI:  Subjects'  preexisting  mood  will  have  comparable  effects  on  the  decision  outcome 
in  the  open-process-consummatory  condition  and  in  the  baseline-experiential 
condition:  in  both  conditions,  a  positive  preexisting  mood  will  result  in  more 
favorable  behavioral  intentions  than  a  negative  preexisting  mood. 


H2:  The  mood  effect  observed  in  the  in  the  open-process-consummatory  and  the 
baseline-experiential  conditions  will  be  significantly  smaller  in  the  open-process- 
instrumental  and  in  the  baseline-attitude  formation  conditions. 


TABLE  6.1 


DESIGN  OF  EXPERIMENT  4 

Conditions 

Open-process- 
Consummatory 

Open-process- 
Instrumental 

Baseline- 
Attitude 
Formation 

Baseline- 
Experiential 

Decision 
process 

Open 

Open 

Expectancy- 
Value 

Affect 
Recruitment 

Motive 

Consummatory 

Instrumental 

Consummatory 

Consummatory 

Mood 

Positive 
Negative 

Positive 
Negative 

Positive 
Negative 

Positive 
Negative 

Method 
Subjects  and  Design 

Subjects  were  138  undergraduates  enrolled  in  several  business  classes  at  the 
University  of  Florida  who  participated  in  the  experiment  in  return  for  extra  course 
credits.  They  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  eight  conditions  of  a  2  x  4  between 
subjects  design,  summarized  in  Table  6. 1 .  Subjects  were  asked  to  assess  their  intention 
of  going  to  a  movie  within  the  next  week.  The  first  factor  manipulated  subjects' 
preexisting  mood  when  making  their  assessment:  positive  or  negative.  The  second  factor 
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manipulated  the  instructions  provided  to  subjects.  In  the  two  open-process  conditions, 
subjects  were  provided  with  a  specific  motive  (consummatory  or  instrumental)  for 
engaging  in  the  consumption  activity  and  received  no  direction  about  how  to  make  their 
decisions.  In  the  two  "baseline"  conditions,  all  subjects  were  provided  a  consummatory 
motive  and  were  encouraged  to  make  their  decision  by  relying  on  a  specific  process.  In 
the  baseline -attitude  formation  condition,  subjects  were  instructed  to  judge  the  episode 
through  an  expectancy- value  process,  whereas  in  the  baseline-experiential  condition 
subjects  were  instructed  to  mimic  affect  recruitment  processes. 

Procedure 

Subjects  participated  in  groups  of  1-9.  They  were  told  that  they  would  be 
completing  a  series  of  unrelated  tasks.  First,  subjects  completed  the  same  mood 
induction  procedure  as  in  Experiment  3.  They  were  asked  to  write  a  detailed  description 
of  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  personal  experience.  The  purpose  of  the  task  was  allegedly 
to  identify  items  for  a  scale.  Next,  subjects  received  a  second  questionnaire  in  which 
they  were  asked  to  assess  their  intention  of  going  to  a  movie  within  the  next  week. 
Unlike  in  Experiment  3,  the  movie  was  not  specified.  After  reporting  their  behavioral 
intentions,  subjects  were  asked  to  provide  a  detailed  description  of  everything  that  went 
through  their  minds  as  they  were  thinking  about  whether  to  go  see  a  movie.  Next,  as 
a  manipulation  check  for  the  mood  manipulation,  subjects  were  asked  to  report  their 
current  feelings.  The  remaining  part  of  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  other  manipulation 
checks  and  demand  characteristics  checks.      The  experimental   factors  (mood  and 
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instructions)  were  manipulated  within  session,  except  for  the  baseline-attitude  formation 

condition,  which  was  run  in  separate  sessions.2 

Contextual  Mood 

The  mood  manipulation  was  similar  to  the  one  used  in  Experiment  3.  Under  the 
guise  of  collecting  items  for  the  development  of  a  scale,  subjects  had  to  provide  a 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  experience.  Whereas  in 
Experiment  3  the  affective  content  of  the  experience  to  be  described  was  relatively 
generic  (an  event  that  made  them  feel  "really  bad"  or  "really  good"),  in  this  experiment 
the  affective  content  of  the  experience  to  be  described  was  more  specific.  In  the  negative 
mood  condition,  subjects  had  to  describe  an  event  that  made  them  feel  "really  angry, 
irritated,  or  annoyed."  In  the  positive  mood  condition,  subjects  had  to  describe  an  event 
that  made  them  feel  "really  happy,  joyful  or  cheerful."  Pretest  had  suggested  that 
anger-like  and  joy-like  emotions  would  elicit  a  stronger  mood  effect  than  other  negative 
(e.g.,  sadness)  or  positive  (e.g.,  pride)  feelings. 
Instructions 

Open-process-consummatory  motive  condition.  Subjects  in  this  condition  received 
the  following  instructions: 


2  As  explained  later  in  the  chapter,  the  baseline  attitude  formation  condition 
involved  a  task  slightly  more  complicated  than  the  other  conditions.  There  was 
a  concern  that  providing  additional  instructions  at  the  time  of  the  task  might 
disrupt  the  effect  of  the  mood  manipulation.  To  avoid  this  potential  problem, 
subjects  in  this  condition  were  given  an  example  of  how  to  complete  the  task  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  i.e.  before  the  mood  induction  procedure.  This 
different  timing  of  the  tasks  required  that  this  condition  be  run  in  separate 
sessions.    (Mood  was  still  manipulated  within  session.) 
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This  questionnaire  is  about  how  much  college  students  enjoy  various  kinds  of 
leisure  activities.  After  a  long  week  of  school  and  hard  work,  students  often  want 
to  just  enjoy  themselves  and  have  a  good  time.  After  all,  everyone  needs  some 
time  off.    One  way  of  having  a  good  time  would  be  to  go  to  the  movies. 

How  much  do  you  intend  to  go  see  a  movie  within  the  next  week?  (Place  a  check 
on  the  scale.) 


Open-process-instrumental  motive  condition.  Subjects  in  this  condition  received 
the  following  instructions: 

This  questionnaire  is  a  pretest  for  a  study  that  we  will  be  running  in  two  weeks 
from  now  (there  will  be  several  sessions  on  several  days).  The  study  (one  hour) 
involves  writing  a  short  essay.  Participants  will  receive  10  dollars.  In  addition, 
the  40  most  interesting  essays  will  be  rewarded  by  an  extra  20  dollars  each. 
Since  we  expect  80  participants,  this  means  that  half  of  the  participants  (the  ones 
who  wrote  interesting  essays)  will  receive  a  total  of  30  dollars  ($10  +  $20).  Do 
you  think  you  would  be  interested  in  participating  in  that  study?  Circle  yes  or 
no. 

YES  NO 

The  essay  can  be  on  either:  (1)  a  movie  seen  within  the  next  week;  (2)  a  news 
article  published  within  the  next  week;  or  (3)  or  a  book  read  within  the  last  two 
years. 

How  much  do  you  intend  to  go  see  a  movie  within  the  next  week?  (Place  a  check 
on  the  scale.) 

It  was  expected  that  most  subjects  would  express  interest  in  participating  in  the 
subsequent  study  and  would  assess  their  intention  of  going  to  a  movie  as  a  means  of 
being  able  to  write  a  successful  essay.  Because  subjects  could  participate  without  seeing 
a  movie  (e.g.,  by  having  read  a  book  in  the  last  two  years),  it  was  expected  that  the 
monetary  incentive  would  not  be  perceived  as  being  directly  associated  with  the  movie 
episode,  unlike  in  Experiment  3.    The  dissociation  between  the  monetary  incentive  and 
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the  consumption  episode  itself  reduced  the  chance  of  a  ceiling  effect  problem  since  the 

actual  cost  of  going  to  a  movie  was  not  lower  in  this  condition  than  in  the  other 

conditions.3     In  addition,  unlike  in  Experiment  3,  going  to  the  movie  was  not  a 

requirement  for  participating  in  the  subsequent  study. 

Baseline-attitude  formation  condition.  Subjects  in  this  condition  were  exposed  to 

the  same  consummatory  instructions  as  subjects  in  the  open-process-consummatory 

motive  condition  ("This  questionnaire  is  about  how  much  college  students  enjoy  various 

kinds  of  leisure  activities...").    In  addition  to  these  consummatory  motive  instructions, 

subjects  were  instructed  to  assess  their  intention  of  going  to  a  movie  by  using  an 

expectancy-value  attitude  formation  process: 

Think  about  why  seeing  a  movie  within  the  next  week  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
do  or  why  it  might  not  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  List  these  pros  and  cons  in  the 
space  below.  Indicate  the  order  in  which  each  pro  or  con  has  occurred  to  you  by 
writing  a  number  (1,2,3..)  next  to  it. 

Subject  were  provided  two  columns  to  list  their  positive  and  negative  thoughts  about  the 

episode.    They  were  then  asked  the  same  question  as  in  the  other  conditions. 

Baseline-experiential  condition.      Again  subjects   were  exposed  to  the  same 

consummatory  motive  instructions  as  subjects  in  the  open-process-consummatory  motive 

condition.  In  addition  to  these  instructions,  they  were  instructed  to  rely  on  processes  that 

mimic  affect  recruitment  to  assess  their  behavioral  intentions: 

Try  to  "picture"  yourself  at  a  movie.  Try  to  imagine  as  vividly  as  you  can  what 
it  would  be  like  to  be  at  this  movie  (the  actors,  the  theater,  the  atmosphere,  the 


3  In  Experiment  3,  subjects  in  the  instrumental  conditions  were  told  that  the  movie 

ticket  would  be  reimbursed  and  that  they  would  receive  an  additional  four  dollars. 
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sound,  etc.).   Focus  in  particular  on  your  feelings  as  you  imagine  yourself  at  this 
movie.    Does  it  feel  "good"  or  does  it  feel  "bad?"    Is  it  pleasant  or  unpleasant? 


Results 
Demand  and  Manipulation  Checks 

Subjects  were  debriefed  about  the  objectives  of  the  study  after  the  dependent 
measures  were  collected.  Although  no  one  could  articulate  the  hypotheses  being  tested, 
two  subjects  expressed  suspicion  that  the  mood  manipulation  was  related  to  the  second 
questionnaire.    These  two  subjects'  data  were  discarded,  leaving  136  observations. 

Consummatory  vs.  instrumental  Motive.  The  effectiveness  of  the  motive 
manipulation  was  assessed  with  an  independent  sample  of  25  subjects  from  the  same 
student  population.  After  making  their  decisions,  these  subjects  were  asked  which  of  two 
statements  better  reflected  the  perspective  from  which  they  assessed  their  intention  of 
going  to  a  movie.  They  recorded  their  responses  on  a  7-point  semantic  differential  scale 
anchored  by  "I  focused  on  how  enjoyable  or  unpleasant  this  experience  would  be"  and 
"I  focused  on  whether  seeing  it  would  help  me  attain  a  specific  objective."  Low  values 
indicated  a  consummatory  motive,  whereas  high  values  indicated  an  instrumental  motive. 
As  expected,  subjects  presented  with  the  instrumental  instructions  (M  =  3.53)  were  more 
likely  to  base  their  decisions  on  whether  the  episode  would  "help  them  attain  a  specific 
objective"  (and  less  likely  to  base  their  decisions  on  "how  enjoyable  or  unpleasant  this 
experience  would  be")  than  subjects  presented  with  the  consummatory  instructions  (M 
=  2.08,  F(l,23)  =  6.31,  one-tailed  p  <  .01,  omega-square  =  .17). 
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To  assess  potential  confounds  of  this  manipulation,  subjects  were  also  asked  (1) 

How  important  it  was  for  them  to  be  accurate  in  their  assessment  and  (2)  How  difficult 

this  decision  was.    Neither  of  these  measures  was  affected  by  the  motive  manipulation 

(both  Fs   <    1),  suggesting  that  the  manipulation  did  not  induce  different  levels  of 

involvement  and  task  difficulty. 

Attitude  formation  vs.  experiential  baselines.  To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
processing  instruction  manipulation  in  the  baseline  conditions,  subjects  were  asked  which 
of  two  statements  better  reflected  how  they  assessed  their  intention  of  going  to  the 
movies.  Again,  they  recorded  their  responses  on  a  7-point  semantic  differential  scale 
anchored  by  "I  relied  on  whether  it  felt  good  or  bad  picturing  myself  at  the  movie"  and 
"I  considered  the  positive  and  the  negative  aspects  of  going  to  see  a  movie."  Subjects 
in  the  attitude  formation  conditions  were  slightly  more  likely  to  agree  with  the  latter 
statement  (M  =  5.60)  than  subjects  in  the  experiential  conditions  (M  =  5.09). 
However,  this  effect  was  not  significant  (F  <  1).  As  shall  be  seen,  however,  it  appears 
that  subjects  in  the  baseline-experiential  condition  djd  rely  more  on  their  current  feelings 
than  subjects  in  the  attitude  formation  condition.  It  is  possible  that  such  processes  are 
difficult  to  verbalize  and  that  subjects  failed  to  recognized  that  one  of  the  endpoints  of 
the  scale  was  a  rewording  of  the  process  they  were  encouraged  to  follow.  Alternatively, 
because  of  social  desirability,  subjects  in  the  baseline-experiential  condition  may  have 
been  reluctant  to  admit  that  they  relied  on  their  feelings  to  make  their  decisions. 

Mood.  It  has  been  observed  that  measuring  mood  before  the  dependent  variable 
of  interest  may  weaken  the  effect  of  the  mood  manipulation  by  making  salient  to  subjects 
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that  their  mood  had  been  manipulated.    Therefore,  the  mood  manipulation  check  was 

administered  after  subjects  had  reported  their  behavioral  intentions  and  completed  their 

protocols.    Subjects  were  asked  "How  are  you  feeling  right  at  this  moment?"    Their 

mood  was  assessed  by  four  seven-point  scales  anchored  by  in  a  good/bad  mood; 

joyful/sad;  happy/unhappy;  and  angry /pleased  (alpha   =    .90).     That  is,   unlike  in 

Experiment  3,  where  subjects  were  asked  to  reflect  back  on  how  they  were  feeling  after 

having  described  their  personal  experiences,  in  this  experiment  subjects  were  asked  how 

they  were  currently  feeling  after  having  completed  the  main  dependent  measures.    A  2 

(mood)  x  4  (instructions)  ANOVA  of  these  mood  reports  did  not  reveal  the  expected 

main  effect  of  the  mood  manipulation.     Self-reported  mood  in  the  positive  mood 

condition  (M  =  4.92)  was  not  significantly  more  pleasant  than  in  the  negative  mood 

condition  (M  =  4.68,  F(  1,127)  =  1.33,  p  =  .25).    It  seems  likely,  however,  that  these 

reports,  administered  after  the  several  dependent  measures,  underestimate  the  actual 

strength  of  the  mood  manipulation.     As  reported  below,  several  mood  effects  were  in 

fact  uncovered. 

Behavioral  Intentions 

Intentions  of  going  to  a  movie  within  a  week  were  analyzed  through  a  series  of 
planned  interaction  contrasts  in  a  2  (mood)  x  4  (instruction)  ANCOVA,  summarized  in 
Table  6.3.  Because  substantial  subject  variability  was  anticipated,  three  covariates  were 
entered  in  the  analysis:  subject's  self-reported  mood  coming  into  the  study,  the  number 
of  movies  seen  in  the  last  six  months,  and  subjects'  self-assessed  time  and  monetary 
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constraints.4  The  raw  means  and  the  least-square  means  (adjusted  for  the  covariates)  are 

reported  in  Table  6.2. 

TABLE  6.2 

INTENTIONS  OF  GOING  TO  SEE  A  MOVIE 

LEAST  SQUARE  MEANS  (RAW  MEANS) 


Conditions  Open-process-      Open-process- 

Consummatory      Instrumental 


Baseline-  Baseline- 

Attitude  Experiential 

Formation 


Positive  mood 

Negative  mood 

Difference 
(positive- 
negative) 


5.16(5.44)  5.62(5.53) 

4.14(3.94)  5.61(5.38) 

1.02(1.50)  0.01(0.15) 


4.89  (5.00)  7.34  (7.06) 
5.42(4.53)  5.30(6.10) 
-0.53  (0.47)       2.04  (0.96) 


Again,  if  consumers  with  consummatory  motives  are  likely  to  "spontaneously" 
inspect  their  feelings  to  make  decisions  about  consumption  episodes,  the  mood 
manipulation  should  exert  a  significant  influence  on  behavioral  intentions  in  the  open- 
process  consummatory  condition.  That  influence  should  resemble  the  one  observed  in 
the  baseline  experiential  condition,  where  subjects  were  explicitly  instructed  to  mimic 
affect  recruitment  processes.  If  consumers  with  instrumental  motives  are  not  as  likely 
to  "spontaneously"  inspect  how  an  episode  makes  them  feel,  the  mood  manipulation 
should  not  influence  behavioral  intentions  in  the  open-process  instrumental  condition. 


The  study  being  run  during  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  final  exams,  much 
variability  was  anticipated  with  respect  to  the  time  constraint  that  subjects  would 
experience.  To  assess  the  severity  of  this  constraint,  subjects  were  asked  "How 
much  would  you  have  to  give  up  (time,  money,  etc.)  to  see  a  movie  over  the  next 
week?"  They  answered  on  a  nine-point  scale  anchored  by  "I  wouldn't  have  to 
give  up  much"  and  "I  would  have  to  give  up  a  great  deal." 
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Futhermore,  if  the  affect  recruitment  process  is  empirically  distinct  from  an  expectancy- 
value  process,  the  mood  manipulation  should  not  have  a  similar  influence  on  behavioral 
intentions  in  the  baseline  attitude  formation  condition  as  in  the  open-process 
consummatory  conditions.  These  predictions  were  reframed  in  terms  of  three  critical 
contrasts. 

It  was  predicted  that  subjects  in  the  open-process-consummatory  condition  would 
be  influenced  by  their  mood  in  the  same  way  as  subjects  in  the  baseline-experiential 
condition.  To  test  this  prediction,  a  mood  x  instruction  interaction  contrast  was 
calculated  by  assigning  the  following  weights:  +1,  0,  0,  -1  to  the  open-process- 
consummatory,  open-process-instrumental,  baseline-attitude  formation,  and  baseline- 
experiential  conditions,  respectively.  As  predicted,  this  contrast  revealed  a  main  effect 
of  mood  (F(l,125)  =  7.24,  p  <  0.01)  and  no  mood  x  instruction  interaction  (F  <  1), 
suggesting  that  the  mood  effect  was  comparable  in  the  open-process-consummatory  and 
the  baseline-experiential  conditions.    This  finding  is  consistent  with  Hypothesis  1. 

Similarly,  it  was  predicted  that  both  subjects  in  the  open-process-instrumental 
condition  and  subjects  in  the  baseline-attitude  formation  condition  would  be  little 
influenced  by  their  mood.  A  second  mood  x  instruction  interaction  contrast  was 
calculated  by  assigning  the  following  vector  of  weights:  0,  1,  -1,  0  to  the  open-process- 
consummatory,  open-process-instrumental,  baseline-attitude  formation,  and  baseline- 
experiential  condition,  respectively.  This  contrast  revealed  neither  a  main  effect  of  mood 
nor  a  mood  x  instruction  interaction  (both  F's  <  1),  suggesting  that  the  mood  effect  was 
comparably  nonsignificant  in  these  two  conditions. 


Ill 


Table  6.3 
BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS:  OVERALL  ANCOVA  AND  PLANNED 

CONTRASTS 


Overall  ANCOVA 

Source3 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean  Square 

F  value 

P 

Number  movies 

1 

108.432 

108.432 

25.13 

0.0001 

Constraint 

1 

64.842 

64.842 

15.03 

0.0002 

Initial  Mood 

1 

5.351 

5.351 

1.24 

0.2676 

Mood 

1 

13.349 

13.349 

3.09 

0.0811 

Instructions 

3 

51.833 

17.278 

4.00 

0.0092 

Mood  x  Instructions 

3 

29.914 

9.971 

2.31 

0.0795 

Error 
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4.31556 

Contrast  1:   open-process-consummatory  vs.  baseline-experiential 

Source 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean  Square 

F  value 

P 

Mood 

1 

31.265 

31.265 

7.24 

0.0033 

Instructions 

1 

47.200 

47.200 

10.94 

0.0004 

Mood  x  Instructions 

1 

2.505 

2.505 

0.58 

0.3907 

Contrast  2:  open-process-instrumental  vs.  baseline-attitude  formation 

Source 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean  Square 

F  value 

P 

Mood 

1 

1.146 

1.146 

0.27 

0.6382 

Instructions 

1 

5.088 

5.088 

1.18 

0.3233 

Mood  x  Instructions 

1 

3.014 

3.014 

0.70 

0.4464 

Contrast  3:  (consummatory -(-experiential)  vs.  (instrumental -(-attitude  formation) 

Source 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean  Square 

F  value 

P 

Mood 

1 

1.200 

1.200 

0.28 

0.6110 

Instructions 

1 

0.265 

0.265 

0.61 

0.8111 

Mood  x  Instructions 

1 

21.432 

21.432 

4.97 

0.0330 
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A   third   interaction  contrast   was   constructed   by  pooling  the   open-process- 

consummatory  condition  with  the  baseline-experiential  condition  and  pooling  the  open- 
process-instrumental  condition  with  the  baseline-attitude  formation  condition  (i.e.,  using 
the  following  vector  of  weights:  1,-1,-1,  1).  As  expected,  a  significant  mood  x 
instruction  interaction  was  uncovered  (F(l,  125)  =  4.96,  p  <  0.03),  reflecting  the  fact 
mentioned  above  that  the  mood  manipulation  had  a  significant  effect  in  the  open-process- 
consummatory  and  baseline-experiential  conditions  but  not  in  the  open-process- 
instrumental  and  baseline-attitude  conditions.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  Hypothesis 
2. 
Protocol  Content 

Subjects'  protocols  were  segmented  into  "verbalizations."  Each  verbalization 
consisted  of  a  separate  unit  of  thought  or  feelings  (cf.  Ericsson  and  Simon  1993). 
Verbalizations  consisted  mostly  of  complete  sentences  and  grammatical  clauses  separated 
by  transition  words  such  as:  and,  then,  but,  if,  because,  etc.  Subjects  produced  an 
average  of  4.88  verbalizations.  Two  judges,  blind  to  the  experimental  conditions, 
independently  assigned  each  these  verbalizations  into  a  33-category  scheme.  Inter-judge 
agreement  was  73%.  Disagreements  were  resolved  through  discussion.  The  low 
frequency  categories  then  were  merged  for  subsequent  analysis,  resulting  in  a  16-category 
scheme  detailed  in  Appendix  G.  The  first  10  categories  consisted  of  five  types  of 
verbalizations  with  clear  behavioral  implications  (positive  or  negative)  for  the 
consumption  episode.  The  last  six  categories  consisted  of  verbalizations  with  no  clear 
evaluative  implications. 
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The  number  of  verbalizations  falling  in  each  category  was  submitted  to  a  2  x  4 

ANOVA.  These  analyses  revealed  little  difference  in  terms  of  the  thought  and  feeling 
content  of  the  protocols.  Appendix  H  lists  the  average  number  of  verbalizations  per 
content  category  and  by  experimental  condition.  Only  the  significant  effects  are  reported 
here. 

Consequences.  The  consequence  category  was  the  most  substantial  (3 1  %  of  the 
verbalizations).  It  included  all  verbalizations  with  clear  evaluative  implications  for  the 
episode  and  no  intrinsic  affective  content  (e.g.,  "I  wouldn't  be  able  to  take  my  son"; 
"[The  reason  was  that]  I  needed  to  take  this  girl  out  to  try  get  over  my  girlfriend.)"  The 
ANOVA  revealed  a  main  effect  of  mood  (F(l ,  125)  =  4.56,  p  <  .04)  and  a  main  effect 
of  instructions  (F(3,125)  =  2.86,  p  <  .04).  Subjects  in  the  negative  mood  condition 
reported  more  consequence  verbalizations  (M  =  1.761)  than  subjects  in  the  positive 
mood  condition  (M  =  1.318).  It  was  expected  that  consequence  verbalizations  would 
be  more  frequent  in  the  open-process-instrumental  and  baseline-attitude  formation 
conditions  than  in  the  open-process-consummatory  and  baseline-experiential  conditions. 
Contrary  to  this  prediction,  these  verbalizations  were  most  frequent  in  the  open-process- 
consummatory  condition  (M  =  2.029),  followed  by  the  baseline-attitude  formation 
condition  (M  =  1.613).  The  subjects  in  the  baseline-experiential  condition,  as  expected, 
reported  fewer  of  these  verbalizations  (M  =  1.2).  Unexpectedly,  subjects  in  the 
instrumental  condition  also  reported  relatively  few  consequence  verbalizations  (M  = 
1.312).  Although  the  overall  mood  x  instruction  interaction  was  not  significant  (F(3, 125) 
=  2.01,  p  =  .12),  it  appears  that  relatively  high  frequency  of  consequence  verbalizations 
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in  the  open-process-consummatory  and  baseline-attitude  formation  conditions  was  driven 
by  subjects  in  the  negative  mood  condition  (M  =  2.765  and  3.214  for  open-process- 
consummatory  and  baseline  attitude  formation,  respectively). 

Analysis  of  the  consequence  verbalizations  broken  down  according  to  their 
evaluative  implication  indicates  that  these  effects  are  mainly  attributable  to  the 
consequence  verbalizations  with  negative  implications.  Subjects  reported  more  than  twice 
as  many  negative  consequence  verbalizations  (M  =  1.113)  as  positive  consequence 
verbalizations  (M  =  0.429).  Informal  inspection  of  the  negative  consequence 
verbalizations  suggests  that  they  consisted  mostly  of  subjects'  preoccupations  with  their 
upcoming  end  of  the  class  term  (e.g.,  "I  thought  about  the  fact  that  finals  are  coming 
up;"  "I  have  two  papers  that  are  due  next  week").5  An  ANOVA  of  these  verbalizations 
uncovered  effects  that  parallel  the  ones  obtained  with  the  total  number  of  consequence 
verbalizations  (i.e.  positive  and  negative).  There  was  a  main  effect  of  instruction 
(F(3,125)  =  5.02,  p  <  .01).  Subjects  in  the  open-process-consummatory  conditions 
reported  the  highest  number  of  negative  consequence  verbalizations  (M  =  1.771).  The 
next  highest  number  of  negative  consequence  thoughts  was  reported  by  subjects  in  the 
baseline-attitude  formation  condition  (M   =    1.032).     Subjects  in  the  open-process- 


A  fraction  of  negative  consequence  verbalizations  consisted  of  negative  statements 
about  available  movies  (e.g.,  "There  is  not  really  a  movie  I  want  to  see"; 
"Everything  out  is  garbage").  The  frequency  of  these  statements  differed  across 
instruction  conditions  (F(l,126)  =  3.21,  p  <  .03).  Subjects  in  the  open-process 
consummatory  condition  were  more  likely  to  report  such  verbalizations  (M  = 
.286)  than  subjects  in  the  open-process  instrumental  (M  =  .156),  baseline 
experiential  (M  =  .  1 14),  and  baseline  attitude  formation  (M  =  .031)  conditions. 
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instrumental  (M  =  .844)  and  in  the  baseline-experiential  conditions  (M  =  .771)  reported 

fewer  or  such  thoughts. 

In  summary,  contrary  to  expectations,  subjects  in  the  open-process-consummatory 
and  baseline-attitude  formation  conditions  reported  more  nonaffective  consequence 
verbalizations  than  subjects  in  the  other  two  conditions.  This  effect  was  mainly  the  result 
of  the  number  of  negative  consequence  verbalizations  generated  by  open-process- 
consummatory  and  baseline-attitude  formation  subjects  in  a  negative  mood,  reflecting 
their  preoccupations  with  their  final  examinations. 

Feelings.  This  category  includes  all  verbalizations  with  an  affective/experiential 
content:  (1)  expressions  of  desire  (e.g.,  "I  want  to  see  the  movie  'Above  the  Rim'";  "I'm 
dying  to  watch  a  movie  soon"),  (2)  sensory  verbalizations  (e.g.,  "I  also  thought  about 
how  cold  a  movie  theater  is"),  (3)  cravings  (e.g.,  "I've  been  wanting  to  see  it  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  now"),  (4)  current  feelings  (e.g.,  "I  got  a  little  excited  when  one  came 
to  mind  that  I  wanted  to  see"),  (5)  expected  feelings  (e.g.,  "How  relaxing  it  would  be 
to  just  kick  back  with  some  popcorn"),  (6)  reinstantiation  of  previous  affective  experience 
and  affectively  charged  attitudes  (e.g.,  "I  was  thinking  about...  the  last  time  I  went  to 
see  a  movie  and  how  much  I  liked  it").  This  category  represents  17  percent  of  all 
reported  verbalizations.  An  ANOVA  of  the  feeling  verbalizations  revealed  a  main  effect 
of  instruction  (F(3,125)  =  5.56,  p  <  .002):  feeling  verbalizations  were  reported  more 
frequently  in  the  two  (process- instructed)  baseline  conditions  (Mattfonn  =  1.314;  Mexper  = 
1.194)  than  in  the  two  (process-uninstructed)  open-process  conditions.  Subjects  in  the 
open-process-consummatory  condition  reported  twice  as  many  feeling  verbalizations 
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(Mconsum  =  .629)  as  subjects  in  the  open-process-instrumental  condition  (Minstru  =  .313); 

however,  this  effect  was  not  significant  (F(l,  125)  =  1.25,  p  =  .27).   The  analysis  was 

pursued  by  breaking  down  these  feeling  verbalizations  according  to  their  evaluative 

implication. 

The  number  of  feeling  verbalizations  with  positive  implication  was  slightly  higher 
in  the  positive  mood  condition  than  in  the  negative  mood  condition  (F(  1,125)  =  3.39, 
p  =  .07).  There  was  again  a  main  effect  of  instruction  (F(3,125)  =  3.72,  p  <  .02). 
Positive  feelings  were  most  frequently  reported  in  the  baseline-experiential  condition  (M 
=  1.114),  followed  by  the  baseline-attitude  formation  condition  (M  =  0.871).  Again, 
there  were  more  positive  feelings  in  the  open-process-consummatory  condition  (M  = 
0.600)  than  in  the  open-process-instrumental  condition  (0.281),  but  this  effect  was  not 
significant  (F(  1,125)  =  1.47,  p  =  .23).  Analysis  of  the  negative  feelings  revealed  a 
main  effect  of  instructions  (F(3,125)  =  3.51,  p  <  .02).  There  were  more  negative 
feelings  in  the  baseline-attitude  formation  (M  =  0.323)  and  baseline-experiential  (M  = 
0.200)  conditions  than  in  the  open-process-consummatory  (M  =  0.029)  and  open- 
process-instrumental  (M  =  0.031)  conditions. 

Conclusions.  This  category  (8.5  %  of  the  verbalizations)  consists  of  expressions 
that  reflect  mostly  the  outcome  of  subjects'  decision  process  (e.g.,  "So  I  figured  I 
probably  won't  have  the  time  to  see  a  movie  until  after  April  28,  1994").  An  ANOVA 
showed  a  main  effect  of  mood  (F(l,125)  =  5.33,  p  <  .03):  subjects  in  the  negative 
mood  condition  verbalized  more  conclusions  (M  =  .537)  than  subjects  in  the  positive 
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mood  condition  (M  =  .288).  This  effect  was  more  pronounced  for  negative  conclusions 

(F(  1,125)  =  7.40,  p  <  .01)  than  for  positive  conclusions  (F  <  1). 

In  summary,  the  content  of  subjects'  protocols  did  not  show  much  variation  across 
experimental  conditions.    It  appears  that  the  provision  or  nonprovision  of  processing 
instructions  had  a  stronger  influence  on  the  content  of  the  protocols  than  the  motive  or 
the  direction  of  the  processing  instructions. 
Correlational  Analysis 

Three  main  types  of  decision  inputs  were  assessed  in  the  study.  Two  of  these 
three  types  of  inputs  were  distinguished  in  the  protocol  analysis:  (1)  consequence 
verbalizations;  and  (2)  feeling  verbalizations.  This  distinction  is  consistent  with  that 
suggested  by  Triandis  (1980,  see  the  relevant  discussion  in  Chapter  3).  However,  it  is 
possible  that  feeling  verbalizations  (e.g.,  "I  personally  love  going  to  movies  with 
friends";  "I  would  enjoy  going")  do  not  adequately  capture  the  feelings  experienced  by 
subjects  as  they  were  making  their  decisions.  This  feeling  experience  may  be  better 
reflected  by  subjects'  self-reported  feelings  after  they  had  reported  their  decisions  and 
completed  the  protocols.  This  analysis  examines  how  these  three  types  of  inputs  jointly 
account  for  the  behavioral  intentions  reported  in  the  different  experimental  conditions. 

A  "net  consequence"  index  was  computed  by  subtracting  the  number  of  negative 
consequence  verbalizations  from  the  number  of  positive  consequence  verbalizations 
reported  by  each  subject.  A  similar  "net  feeling"  index  was  computed  by  subtracting  the 
number  of  negative  feeling  verbalizations  from  the  number  of  positive  feeling 
verbalizations.      Both   indices   should  be  positively   related   to  subjects'   behavioral 
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intentions.     Self-reported  post-decision  feelings  should  also  be  positively  related  to 

behavioral  intentions  if  subjects  did  rely  on  their  feeling  experience. 

These  three  indices  were  entered  as  predictors  of  behavioral  intentions  in  a  series 
of  multiple  regressions.  To  test  differences  of  regression  slopes  across  conditions, 
dummy  variables  and  their  interactions  with  each  predictor  were  included  in  each 
regression  equation.   The  results  of  these  regressions  are  reported  in  Table  6.3. 

In  Equation  1,  the  pooled  open-process  consummatory  and  baseline  experiential 
conditions  (dummy  instruction  =  1)  were  compared  to  the  pooled  open-process 
instrumental  and  baseline  attitude  formation  conditions  (dummy  instruction  =  0). 
Consistent  with  the  ANOVA  results  reported  earlier,  Equation  1  suggests  that  subjects 
in  the  open-process  consummatory  and  baseline-experiential  conditions  placed  greater 
weight  on  their  current  feelings  than  subjects  in  the  open-process  instrumental  and 
baseline-attitude  formation  conditions  (t  =  2.76,  p  <  .01).  There  was  surprisingly  no 
difference  in  the  weight  of  feeling  verbalizations  (t  <  1).  The  regression  weight  of  the 
consequence  content  was  slightly  smaller  in  the  open-process  consummatory  and  baseline 
experiential  conditions  than  in  the  open-process  instrumental  and  baseline  attitude 
formation  conditions,  but  this  effect  was  not  significant  (t  =  -1.21,  p  =  .23). 

In  Equation  2,  the  two  open-process  conditions  were  compared  to  each  other 
(dummy  =1  for  consummatory  motive  =  1;  dummy  =  0  for  instrumental  motive).  The 
analysis  suggests  that  the  consequence  content  received  a  smaller  weight  among  subjects 
with  a  consummatory  motive  than  among  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive  (t  =  - 
1.93,  p  =  .06).    In  contrast,  current  mood  received  a  stronger  weight  among  subjects 
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with  a  consummatory  motive  than  among  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive  (t  =  1.96, 

p  =  .05).    Again,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  weight  of  feeling  verbalizations  (t  < 

1). 

Table  6.3 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS  AS  A  FUNCTION 

OF  TYPES  OF  CONTENTS  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 


Equation  1  (R2  =    0.445): 
(Consummatory  +  Experiential)  vs.  (Instrumental  +  Attitude  Formation) 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T-value 

P 

Intercept 

7.030 

7.51 

0.0001 

Net  Consequence  Index  (NCI) 

0.890 

5.51 

0.0001 

Net  Feeling  Index  (NFI) 

0.646 

2.75 

0.0069 

Self- Reported  Mood  (Mood) 

-0.382 

-2.02 

0.0456 

Instruction  (DUMINS)3 

-3.228 

-2.27 

0.0250 

NCI  x  DUMINS 

-0.264 

-1.21 

0.2269 

NFI  x  DUMINS 

0.072 

0.24 

0.8118 

Mood  x  DUMINS 

0.774 

2.76 

0.0066 

Dummy  variable:  0  =  (open-process-instrumental  +  baseline  attitude  formation); 
1  =  (open-process  consummatory  +  baseline  attitude  formation). 


Equation  3  compares  the  two  baseline  conditions  (dummy  =  0  for  attitude- 
formation  instruction  and  1  for  experiential  instruction).  Unexpectedly,  the  analysis  did 
not  reveal  any  significant  difference  in  the  regression  weights  of  the  three  types  of 
contents. 
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TABLE  6.3-CONTINUED 

REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  OF  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS  AS  A  FUNCTION 

OF  TYPES  OF  CONTENTS  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 


Equation  2  (R2  =    0.449):  Open-process  consumm.  vs.  Open-process  instrum. 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T- value 

P 

Intercept 

7.443 

4.78 

0.0001 

Net  Consequence  Index  (NCI) 

0.900 

3.79 

0.0004 

Net  Feeling  Index  (NFI) 

1.354 

2.20 

0.0321 

Self-Reported  Mood  (Mood) 

-0.429 

-1.34 

0.1858 

Motive  (DUMMOT)" 

-4.537 

-2.24 

0.0290 

NCI  x  DUMMOT 

-0.599 

-1.93 

0.0581 

NFI  x  DUMMOT 

-0.435 

-0.61 

0.5430 

Mood  x  DUMMOT 

0.804 

1.96 

0.0544 

Equation  3  (R2  =   0.534):  Baseline  Experiential  vs.  Baseline  Attitude  Formation) 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T-value 

P 

Intercept 

6.653 

5.95 

0.0001 

Net  Consequence  Index  (NCI) 

0.781 

3.59 

0.0007 

Net  Feeling  Index  (NFI) 

0.582 

2.41 

0.0193 

Self-Reported  Mood  (Mood) 

-0.385 

-1.72 

0.0901 

Processing  Instruction  (DUMPRO)0 

-0.428 

-0.18 

0.8592 

NCI  x  DUMPRO 

0.333 

0.92 

0.3638 

NFI  x  DUMPRO 

0.064 

0.20 

0.8434 

Mood  x  DUMPRO 

0.401 

0.85 

0.3963 

Dummy     variable:     0     =     open-process-instrumental;     1      =     open-process 
consummatory. 

Dummy  variable:  0  =  baseline-attitude  formation;  1  =  baseline  experiential. 
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Discussion 

Inferences  from  the  Behavioral  Intention  Data 

This  experiment  relied  on  a  logic  of  process  baselines  to  compare  the 
hypothesized  affect  recruitment  process  with  an  expectancy-value  process  as  models  of 
how  consumers  make  decisions  when  they  have  consummatory  or  instrumental  motives. 
In  the  open-process  consummatory  and  baseline  experiential  conditions,  subjects  who  had 
been  induced  into  a  good  mood  expressed  more  favorable  behavioral  intentions  than 
subjects  who  had  been  induced  into  a  bad  mood.  This  effect  was  not  observed  either  in 
the  open-process  instrumental  condition  or  in  the  baseline  attitude  formation  condition. 
This  pattern  of  results  suggests  two  inferences. 

The  parallel  mood  effects  obtained  in  the  open-process  consummatory  and 
baseline  experiential  conditions  suggests  that,  with  respect  to  the  reliance  on  feelings 
experienced  during  the  decision  process,  the  process  imposed  on  subjects  in  the  latter 
baseline  condition  is  a  plausible  paramorphic  representation  of  the  process  consumers 
with  consummatory  motives  may  (spontaneously)  follow  when  making  decisions  about 
consumption  episodes.  Subjects  in  the  open-process  consummatory  condition  were 
influenced  by  their  mood  as  if  they  were  judging  the  episode  by  "seeing  how  it  feels". 
By  the  same  logic,  the  absence  of  a  parallel  mood  effect  in  the  baseline  attitude  formation 
condition  suggests  that  an  expectancy-value  model  may  not  fully  account  for  (i.e., 
describe)  how  consumers  with  a  consummatory  motive  make  decisions  about  consumption 
episodes.  Finally,  the  absence  of  a  parallel  mood  effect  in  the  open-process  instrumental 
condition,  which  replicates  Experiment  3's  main  finding,  suggests  that  there  may  be  a 
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genuine  process  difference  in  how  consumers  make  decisions  under  instrumental  versus 
consummatory  motives.  The  weight  attached  to  feelings  experienced  during  the  decision 
process  may  be  stronger  when  a  consummatory  motive  increases  the  information  value 
of  anticipatory  affective  responses. 
Alternative  Explanations 

Confidence  in  these  inferences  requires  that  alternative  explanations  be  ruled  out. 
Such  explanations  have  to  jointly  account  for:  (1)  the  presence  of  mood  effects  in  the 
open-process  consummatory  and  baseline  experiential  conditions  and  (2)  the  absence  of 
such  effects  in  the  open-process  instrumental  and  baseline  attitude  formation  conditions. 

Ceiling  Effects.  The  absence  of  experimental  effects  is  often  attributed  to  range 
effects  (i.e.,  floor  or  ceiling).  As  reported  earlier,  unlike  in  Experiment  3,  the 
instrumental  motive  induction  avoided  making  the  cost  of  the  episode  systematically 
lower  than  in  the  other  conditions.  As  a  result,  behavioral  intentions  (on  a  1-9  scale) 
were  not  particularly  high  in  the  open-process  instrumental  (raw  mean  =  5.45;  sd  = 
2.61)  and  in  the  baseline  attitude  formation  (raw  mean  =  4.88;  sd  =  2.45)  conditions. 
A  ceiling  effect  was  probably  not  the  cause  for  the  absence  of  effect  in  these  conditions, 
especially  since  behavioral  intentions  were  higher  (raw  mean  =  6.41;  sd  =  2.23)  in  the 
baseline  experiential  conditions,  where  a  mood  effect  was  observed. 

Disruptive  Task.  Instructions  in  the  baseline  attitude  formation  conditions 
intended  to  encourage  an  expectancy-value  process.  The  task  itself  (listing  pros  and 
cons),  not  the  process,  may  have  disrupted  the  mood  effect.  As  reported  earlier 
(Footnote  2),  to  reduce  the  disruptive  effect  of  this  task,  subjects  in  this  condition  were 
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provided  additional  instructions  and  an  example,  before  the  mood  manipulation.    All 

subjects  indicated  being  comfortable  with  this  task  after  these  initial  instructions. 

Overkill.  A  related  explanation  is  that  the  task  may  have  induced  subjects  to  rely 
on  beliefs  that  they  would  not  have  accessed  otherwise.  These  additional  beliefs  may 
have  mitigated  an  effect  that  would  have  occurred  had  subjects  relied  on  the  most  salient 
beliefs  only.6  To  help  rule  out  this  explanation,  subjects  in  the  baseline  attitude 
formation  were  asked  to  mention  the  order  in  which  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  episode 
occurred  to  them.  If  the  mood  effect  was  limited  to  the  first  few  beliefs  accessed,  there 
should  be  traces  of  mood  congruency  in  the  first  few  pros  and  cons  listed.  Subjects 
listed  an  average  of  4.97  pros  and  cons.  The  valence  of  the  first  pro  or  con  listed  was 
examined  across  mood  conditions.  In  the  negative  mood  conditions,  10  subjects  out  of 
14  (71.4%)  first  listed  a  pro.  In  the  positive  mood  condition,  the  proportion  was  12 
subjects  out  of  18  (66.7%).  There  was  no  evidence  the  first  thought  accessed  depended 
on  contextual  mood  (x2  (1  df)  =  0.083,  p  =  .773). 

Additional  analyses  examined  the  evaluative  implication  of  the  first  few  pros  or 
cons  listed.  Three  indices  were  computed  by  assigning  +1  to  pros  and  -1  to  cons  and 
summing  over  the  first  two,  the  first  three,  and  the  first  four  pros  or  cons  listed.  None 
of  these  indices  was  significantly  affected  by  the  mood  factor  (largest  F(l,30)  =  1.28. 
p  =  .27).    In  summary,  it  is  unlikely  that  lack  of  mood  effect  in  the  baseline  attitude 


6.  This  explanation  would  be  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  mood  effects  on 
judgments  are  mediated  by  increased  accessibility  of  mood  congruent  thoughts 
(Isen  1984;  Isen  et  al.  1978). 
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formation  condition  resulted  from  inducing  subjects  to  access  more  beliefs  than  they 

would  have  otherwise. 

Inferences  from  the  Process  Measures 

Although  feeling  verbalizations  were  more  frequent  in  the  open-process 
consummatory  condition  than  in  the  open-process  instrumental  condition,  this  effect  was 
not  significant.  In  fact,  feeling  verbalizations  were  most  frequent  in  the  two  baseline 
conditions.  Unexpectedly,  subjects  in  the  open-process  consummatory  condition  reported 
more  consequence  verbalizations  than  subjects  in  the  other  conditions.  In  retrospect,  this 
finding  may  not  be  that  surprising.  These  consequence  verbalizations  mostly  expressed 
subjects'  concerns  with  the  end  of  the  class  term.  The  consummatory  motive 
manipulation  may  have  inadvertently  called  subjects'  attention  to  their  upcoming 
examinations  and  assignments  by  suggesting  that  "After  a  long  week  of  hard  work, 
students  often  want  to  enjoy  themselves  and  have  a  good  time.  After  all  everyone  needs 
some  time  off."  In  contrast,  the  manipulations  used  in  the  baseline  experiential  and 
open-process  instrumental  conditions  (where  fewer  consequence  verbalizations  were 
expressed)  may  have  distracted  subjects  away  from  the  upcoming  end  of  the  term. 

The  content  of  subjects'  protocols  revealed  few  other  experimental  effects.  When 
effects  were  uncovered,  they  reflected  more  the  provision  or  nonprovision  of  processing 
instructions  than  which  motive  or  which  processing  instruction  was  provided.  The 
changes  of  representations  that  were  hypothesized  under  different  decision  heuristics 
(e.g.,  reference  to  abstract  rules  versus  exemplars;  conclusions  [possibly  indicative  of 
"reasoned  action"]  versus  generalized  feelings;  consequence  thoughts  versus  experiential 
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thoughts)  may  be  too  subtle  to  be  captured  by  the  coding  scheme  used  in  this  study,  or 

perhaps  more  generally  by  the  protocol  method.     Alternatively,  it  is  plausible  that 

different  decision  heuristics  (e.g.,  affect  recruitment  versus  expectancy-value)  have  a 

stronger  influence  on  how  decision  inputs  are  used  than  on  which  type  of  input  is  likely 

to  be  accessed  and  how  it  is  represented.   Two  findings  are  consistent  with  a  utilization- 

rather-than-representation  interpretation. 

First,  although  subjects  in  the  open-process  consummatory  condition  may  have 
thought  more  about  the  consequences  (especially  negative  ones)  of  the  episode,  these 
subjects  appear  to  have  attributed  a  lesser  weight  to  these  consequences  than  subjects 
with  an  instrumental  motive.  Second,  subjects  in  the  open-process  consummatory 
condition  weighed  their  current  feelings  more  heavily  than  subjects  in  the  open-process 
instrumental  condition. 

The  weight  of  feeling  verbalizations  did  not  differ  between  the  two  motive 
conditions.    The  fact  that  motive  moderated  the  weight  of  current  feelings  but  not  of 
feeling  verbalizations  may  indicate  that  in  affect  recruitment  it  is  the  experience  of  affect 
that  is  recruited,  not  its  more  abstract  (and  verbalizable)  representation. 
Limitations 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  "paramorphic"  inferences  apply  only  to  how 
subjects  in  this  experiment  were  influenced  by  their  contextual  mood.  Whereas  it  is 
appropriate  to  state  that  subjects  in  the  open-process  consummatory  condition  were 
influenced  by  their  mood  as  if  they  were  relying  on  how  the  episode  "felt,"  it  would  be 
premature  to  conclude  that  the  processes  followed  by  the  two  groups  of  subjects  were 
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comparable  in  every  respect.     One  could  argue  that  although  subjects  in  these  two 

conditions  were  influenced  by  their  mood  in  a  similar  way,  they  may  still  have  followed 
different  processes.  The  issue  then  becomes:  What  process  did  subjects  in  the  open- 
process  consummatory  condition  actually  follow,  such  that  it  would  also  explain  the 
presence  of  a  mood  effect?  Although  the  data  discussed  above  make  an  expectancy- value 
process  rather  implausible,  they  cannot  positively  establish  that  this  process  was  indeed 
affect  recruitment. 

Stronger  evidence  of  affect  recruitment  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  protocol 
analysis  had  revealed  strong  parallelism  between  (1)  the  open-process  consummatory 
condition  and  the  baseline  experiential  condition,  and  between  (2)  the  open-process 
instrumental  condition  and  the  baseline  attitude-formation  condition.  The  expected 
parallelism  was  not  observed.7 

Both  Experiments  3  and  4  were  based  on  the  rationale  that  a  contextual  mood 
manipulation  would  alter  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  a  consumption  episode 
without  changing  the  evaluative  content  of  this  episode.  In  other  words,  the  manipulation 
deliberately  confounded  subjects'  mood  with  their  anticipatory  responses  to  the  episode. 
This  confound  was  required  to  show  the  unique  information  value  of  feelings  experienced 
during  the  decision  process.     The  drawback  of  this  manipulation  is  that  it  cannot 


Note,  however,  that  studies  relying  on  the  logic  of  process  baselines  (e.g.,  Bassili 
and  Smith  1986)  usually  focus  on  the  parallelism  (or  lack  of  parallelism)  of 
process  outcomes-a  strategy  similar  to  that  followed  here  with  the  behavioral 
intention  data.  They  do  not  attempt  to  measure  the  inferred  process.  It  is  not 
clear  what  "process  measures"  actually  tap  when  a  specific  process  is  imposed  on 
the  subjects. 
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document  the  proposition  that  anticipatory  affective  responses  are  indeed  experienced. 

This  issue  is  addressed  in  Experiment  5. 


CHAPTER  7 

EXPERIMENT  5:  THE  MISATTRIBUTION  OF 

ANTICIPATORY  AFFECTIVE  RESPONSES 


Purpose  and  Predictions 

The  framework  suggests  that  to  make  decisions  about  consumption  episodes, 
consumers  may  attempt  to  anticipate  their  future  experience  by  (1)  accessing  or 
constructing  a  concrete  representation  of  the  episode,  (2)  instantiating  anticipatory 
affective  responses  to  this  representation,  and  (3)  using  these  instantiated  feelings  as  a 
decision  input.  A  central  proposition  (Proposition  2)  is  that  in  affect  recruitment, 
anticipatory  affective  responses  are  indeed  instantiated  or  experienced.  This  proposition 
could  not  be  tested  in  Experiments  3  and  4  because  the  hypothesized  anticipatory 
affective  responses  were  deliberately  confounded  with  subjects'  mood. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  test  the  instantiation  of  anticipatory  affective 
responses  in  affect  recruitment.  The  study  also  attempts  to  show  that  if  consumers 
incorporate  current  feelings  into  their  decisions  (as  they  "mistakenly"  did  in  Experiments 
3  and  4),  it  is  not  because  they  attach  information  value  to  their  mood  per  se  ("How  am 
I  feeling  now"),  but  because  they  attribute  part  of  these  feelings  to  the  object  of  the 
decision  ("How  do  I  feel  about  it").     Stated  differently,  affect  recruitment  is  the 
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recruitment  of  (anticipatory)  responses    to  the  episode,  not  just  the  inspection  of  one's 

current  mood. 

To  provide  evidence  that  (1)  consumers  do  experience  anticipatory  affective 
responses  to  consumption  episodes,  and  (2)  it  is  these  anticipatory  feelings,  not  their 
current  mood,  that  they  are  trying  to  incorporate  into  their  decisions,  this  study  relies  on 
the  following  reasoning.  First,  if  anticipatory  affective  responses  are  indeed  experienced, 
they  should  be  phenomenologically  comparable  to  current  valenced  feelings  (e.g., 
moods).  Second,  consumers  should  seek  to  subtract  from  their  judgments  any  part  of 
these  feelings  that  is  associated  with  a  cause  independent  of  the  object  of  judgment  (e.g., 
Martin,  Seta,  and  Crelia  1990). 

Suppose  that  consumers  are  asked  to  make  a  decision  about  a  pleasant 
consumption  episode  and  that  this  decision  is  driven  by  consummatory  motives  (e.g., 
attending  a  high  school  reunion).  It  is  hypothesized  that  consumers  may  construct 
concrete  representations  of  the  episode  (e.g.,  imagining  themselves  chatting  and  laughing 
with  old-time  friends),  which  would  instantiate  pleasant  anticipatory  affective  responses 
(e.g.,  cheerfulness).  Suppose  now  that  a  plausible  alternative  source  for  these  pleasant 
feelings  is  made  salient  (e.g.,  a  popular  musical  tune).  If  anticipatory  affective  responses 
are  indeed  experienced  as  pleasant  feelings,  the  consumers  may  (mis)attribute  part  of 
their  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  this  alternative  source.  According  to  the  set/reset 
model  of  social  judgment  (Martin  1986;  Martin  et  al.  1990),  the  consumers  may  subtract 
the  misattributed  feelings  from  their  assessment  of  the  consumption  episode.  As  a  result, 
the  outcome  of  their  decision  may  become  less  favorable  than  that  of  consumers  who  are 
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not  led  to  misattribute  their  anticipatory  feelings.     A  mirror  effect  is  predicted  if 

consumers  are  asked  to  make  a  decision  about  an  unpleasant  episode  and  a  plausible 

alternative  cause  for  the  unpleasant  feeling  experience  is  made  salient.  Subtraction  of  the 

misattributed  portion  of  the  unpleasant  anticipatory  affective  responses  would  result  in 

more  favorable  behavioral  intentions. 

Two  inferences  would  follow  from  such  subtraction  effects.   First,  one  can  infer 

that  a  particular  decision  input  has  indeed  been  accessed.   There  was  "something"  to  be 

subtracted.    Second,  one  can  infer  that  this  input  is  phenomenologically  similar  to  the 

experience  of  valenced  feelings.    Otherwise,  consumers  would  not  misattribute  part  of 

this  input  to  the  alternative  source  of  valenced  feelings. 

HI  Consumers  making  a  decision  about  a  pleasant  (unpleasant)  consumption  episode 
for  consummatory  reasons  will  be  less  (more)  favorable  toward  this  episode,  if 
a  plausible  alternative  cause  for  their  feelings  is  made  salient,  than  if  this 
alternative  cause  is  not  made  salient. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  affect  recruitment  is  less  likely  when  decisions  are 

guided  by  instrumental  motives  than  when  they  are  guided  by  consummatory  ones.    If 

there  is  less  instantiation  of  anticipatory  feelings  in  decisions  guided  by  instrumental 

motives,  the  outcome  of  such  decisions  should  be  less  sensitive  to  the  type  of  attribution 

that  consumers  make  about  their  feelings. 

H2  Decisions  guided  by  instrumental  motives  will  be  less  affected  by  whether  or  not 
a  plausible  alternative  cause  for  their  feelings  is  made  salient. 
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Method 

Overview  of  the  Design 

Seventy-one  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Florida  participated  in  the  study 
in  exchange  for  extra  course  credits.  They  were  asked  to  report  their  intention  to  engage 
in  different  consumption  episodes  described  to  them.  In  the  two  experimental  conditions, 
a  musical  piece  was  played  in  the  background  while  subjects  were  assessing  their 
intentions.  In  a  separately  run  control  condition,  subjects  assessed  their  behavioral 
intentions  with  no  musical  background.1  Three  factors  were  manipulated.  The  first 
factor,  manipulated  between  subjects,  created  plausible  alternative  attributions  for  feelings 
experienced  when  making  the  decisions.  In  the  high  salience  condition,  it  was  made 
salient  that  the  background  music  could  affect,  positively  or  negatively,  subjects' 
feelings.  In  the  low  salience  condition,  the  music's  potential  influence  on  subjects' 
feelings  was  not  made  salient.    Again,  there  was  no  music  in  the  control  condition. 

As  detailed  below,  the  other  two  factors  were  manipulated  within  subjects,  across 
consumption  episodes  (see  Table  7.1).  It  was  expected  that  two  consumption  episodes 
would  be  judged  primarily  on  the  basis  of  consummatory  motives,  whereas  the  other  two 
episodes  would  be  judged  primarily  on  the  basis  of  instrumental  motives.  Two 
consumption  episodes  were  expected  to  elicit  low  behavioral  intentions,  whereas  the  other 


The  control  condition  was  run  after  the  two  experimental  conditions  to  aid  in 
interpreting  the  results  of  the  main  study.  Control  subjects  were  selected  from 
the  same  student  population  as  were  experimental  subjects.  Although 
experimental  and  control  subjects  did  not  differ  in  terms  of  age,  classification, 
and  other  background  factors,  there  were  significantly  more  females  in  the 
control  condition  than  in  the  experimental  conditions.  As  a  result,  gender  was 
entered  as  a  covariate  in  the  main  analysis. 
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two  episodes  were  expected  to  elicit  moderately  high  behavioral  intentions.     In  the 

experimental  conditions,  the  low  behavioral  intention  episodes  were  presented  against  an 

unpleasant  musical  background,  whereas  the  high  behavioral  intention  episodes  were 

presented  against  a  pleasant  musical  background.  The  order  of  the  musical  backgrounds 

and  the  order  of  the  motives  were  counterbalanced  across  subjects. 

TABLE  7.1 
EXPERIMENT  5:  SUMMARY  OF  THE  WITHIN  SUBJECT  MANIPULATIONS 


Episode  content 

Computer 
course 

High  school 
reunion 

Tax  manual 

Folkloric 
dance  show 

Motive 

Instru- 
mental 

Consum- 
matory 

Instru- 
mental 

Consum- 
matory 

Expected 

behavioral 

intention 

Moderately 
high 

Moderately 
high 

Low 

Low 

Musical 
background 
(in  experimental 
conditions) 

Pleasant 

Pleasant 

Unpleasant 

Unpleasant 

Consumption  Episodes  and  Motives 

Pretests  were  conducted  to  select  four  experimental  episodes  varying  along  two 
dimensions:  typical  motive  and  level  of  behavioral  intention.  Two  of  the  episodes 
selected  were  expected  to  be  associated  with  consummatory  motives:  (1)  attending  a  high 
school  reunion  and  (2)  attending  an  amateur  folkloric  dance  show.  Two  episodes  were 
expected  to  be  associated  with  instrumental  motives:  (1)  attending  an  introductory  course 
on  spreadsheets  and  graphic  software,  and  (2)  buying  a  manual  on  taxes.    For  each  pair 
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of  episodes,  one  was  expected  to  elicit  relatively  low  behavioral  intentions  (the  folkloric 
dance  show  and  the  tax  manual),  whereas  the  other  was  expected  to  elicit  moderately 
high  behavioral  intentions  (the  high  school  reunion  and  the  computer  course).  The  four 
episode  descriptions  are  reported  in  Table  7.2. 

An  additional  purpose  of  the  pretests  was  to  assess  the  types  of  feelings,  if  any, 
that  were  associated  with  the  various  episodes.  It  was  found  that  the  folkloric  dance 
show  was  mainly  associated  with  negative  anticipated  feelings  such  as  "feeling  bored." 
In  contrast,  the  high  school  reunion  was  associated  with  pleasant  feelings  such  as 
happiness  and  excitement. 

It  was  predicted  that  the  two  decisions  guided  by  consummatory  motives  (high 
school  reunion  and  folkloric  dance)  would  lead  to  the  instantiation  of  anticipatory 
affective  responses-pleasant  for  the  reunion  episode  and  unpleasant  for  the  folkloric 
dance  show  episode.  Subjects  in  the  high  salience  condition  were  expected  to 
(mis)attribute  part  of  their  feelings  to  the  musical  background  and  subtract  the 
misattributed  feelings  from  their  decisions.  As  a  result,  it  was  predicted  that  subjects  in 
the  high  salience  condition  would  report  less  favorable  behavioral  intentions  toward  the 
high  school  reunion  episode  and  more  favorable  behavioral  intentions  toward  the  folkloric 
dance  episode  than  subjects  in  the  low  salience  condition.  It  was  further  predicted  that 
decisions  about  the  two  instrumental  episodes  (computer  course  and  tax  manual)  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  attribution  manipulation,  because  they  are  less  likely  to  involve  the 
instantiation  of  anticipatory  affective  responses.    An  expectancy  value  process  would  be 
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more  likely,  since  instrumental  motives  imply  a  focus  on  extrinsic  rewards  (e.g., 
becoming  more  knowledgeable  about  computers). 
Procedure 

To  ensure  a  minimum  level  of  distraction,  subjects  were  run  in  small  sessions  of 
1-8  (average  =  4)  and  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other.  They  were  assigned 
well-spaced  seats  in  an  area  enclosed  by  large  panels.  The  experimenter  stayed  out  of 
sights  throughout  most  of  the  session.  The  first  part  of  the  session  in  the  experimental 
conditions  was  intended  to  manipulate  subjects'  attributions.  Three  musical  segments 
were  played  (through  a  tape  player)  for  40  seconds  each.  Subjects  were  asked  to  rate 
each  segment  along  several  dimensions,  which  differed  across  attribution  conditions. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  experiment,  it  was  explained  that  the  experimenter  was 
interested  in  "students'  ability  to  make  plans  when  there  is  background  music,  such  as 
in  department  stores,  restaurants,  waiting  rooms,  etc."  Subjects  were  told  that,  while 
working  on  their  main  task  (assessing  their  plans  about  various  activities),  they  would 
hear  various  pieces  of  music.  They  were  instructed  to  "treat  the  music  as  just  part  of  the 
background  and  keep  on  answering  the  questionnaire."  Following  these  instructions 
subjects  were  presented  written  descriptions  of  five  consumption  episodes,  each  on  a 
different  page.  Subjects  were  to  read  each  episode  description  and  indicate  their 
intention  to  engage  in  the  consumption  activity.  While  they  were  reading  the  description 
and  making  a  decision,  one  of  the  three  musical  segments  presented  earlier  was  played 
again  in  the  background  (at  a  quieter  level).   To  allow  the  experimenter  sufficient  time 
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to  switch  to  another  musical  segment  when  appropriate,  subjects  were  told  to  wait  for  the 

experimenter's  instructions  before  turning  to  the  next  page. 

The  first  episode  decision,  intended  as  a  practice  with  the  task,  was  fixed  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  neutral  musical  segment.  The  four  experimental  episodes  were 
presented  in  two  consecutive  pairs.  One  of  the  pairs  was  accompanied  by  a  pleasant 
musical  segment,  whereas  the  other  pair  was  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant  segment. 
The  order  of  the  two  pairs  of  episodes  (and  the  accompanying  musical  segments)  was 
rotated  between  sessions.  Within  each  pair  of  episodes,  one  episode  was  expected  to  be 
assessed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  consummatory  motives,  whereas  the  other  was 
expected  to  be  assessed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  instrumental  motives.  The  order  of  the 
episodes  within  each  pair  was  counterbalanced  across  subjects  within  each  session.  After 
reporting  their  five  decisions,  subjects  reported  their  anticipated  affective  and  evaluative 
responses  to  each  episode.  They  then  completed  a  series  of  manipulation  and 
confounding  checks.  Finally,  they  completed  a  series  of  individual  difference  measures 
(e.g.,  age,  self-reported  knowledge  of  tax  issues,  gender,  etc.) 

Subjects  in  the  control  condition  did  not  complete  the  first  task.  They  were  only 
administered  the  second  part  of  the  experiment.  Every  other  aspect  of  the  study  was 
identical  to  that  in  the  experimental  conditions,  except  that  there  was  no  musical 
background  in  the  control  condition. 
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Table  7.2 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  EPISODES 


Computer  Course  Episode 


As  you  know,  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  (especially  of  senior  level  courses) 
encourage  the  use  of  spreadsheets  and  computer-generated  graphs.    Starting  this 
Fall,  the  Circa  lab  will  offer  a  free  introductory  course  on  using  spreadsheets 
(Excel,  Lotus)  and  generating  graphics  with  Harvard  Graphics  and  Power  Point. 
The  course  consists  of  four  one-hour  weekly  sessions.   Please  take  the  time  to  give 
us  your  most  accurate  assessment  of  your  intention  to  take  this  course  in  the  Fall. 


High  School  Reunion 


Your  next  high  school  reunion  (most  likely  the  fifth-year  reunion)  will  probably 
take  place  in  a  few  semesters  from  now.   Many  of  your  former  classmates  and 
friends  will  enjoy  the  unique  experience  of  being  together  again:  evoking  old 
memories,  dancing,  having  a  drink,  munching,... having  fun.    You  might  be 
interested  in  sharing  this  experience.    Please  take  the  time  to  give  us  your  most 
accurate  assessment  of  your  intention  to  attend  this  reunion. 


Tax  Manual 


Next  Fall,  the  Fisher  School  of  Accounting  will  publish,  at  a  reasonable  price  ($ 
22),  a  manual  on  "What  everyone  should  know  about  taxes."     The  manual  will 
cover  topics  such  as  how  to  itemize  deductions,  when  to  claim  dependents,  how  to 
select  the  appropriate  filing  status  (e.g.,  in  case  of  dual  incomes),  etc.    Please  take 
the  time  to  give  your  most  accurate  assessment  of  your  intention  to  buying  a  copy 
of  this  manual. 


Folkloric  Dance  Show 


An  enjoyable  way  of  spending  an  evening  is  to  attend  live  performances.    In 
September,  the  International  Student  Association  will  sponsor  a  two-hour  show  of 
folkloric  dances  at  the  Center  for  Performing  Arts.   The  show  features  a  group  of 
international  UF  students  who  will  perform  traditional  dances  from  a  variety  of 
countries  (e.g.,  India,  China,  Russia,  Morocco).    Admission  is  free.    Please  take 
the  time  to  give  your  most  accurate  assessment  of  your  intention  to  attend  this 
show. 
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Musical  Segments  and  Feelings 

It  was  necessary  to  identify  musical  segments  that  would  elicit  affective  responses 
similar  to  those  associated  with  the  two  consummatory  episodes.  Pretests  were 
conducted  to  assess  affective  responses  to  a  variety  of  musical  segments,  ranging  from 
instrumental  Indian  pieces  to  popular  tunes.  Three  musical  segments  were  selected  based 
on  these  pretests.  The  first  segment  was  a  from  a  classical  piece  by  Eric  Satie,  expected 
to  elicit  relatively  neutral  feelings  (M  =  4.39  on  a  1-7  scale).  The  second  segment 
selected  was  a  piece  of  Aboriginal  music,  to  which  pretest  subjects  reacted  negatively, 
expressing  feelings  such  as  being  "bored"  and  "annoyed"  (M  =  2.56  on  a  1-7  scale). 
The  third  segment  was  from  the  opening  tune  of  the  popular  "Muppet  Show."  Pretest 
subjects  had  expressed  largely  positive  affective  responses  to  this  tune,  such  as  feeling 
"cheerful"  and  "joyful"  (M  =  5.89  on  a  1-7  scale).  In  the  main  experiment,  the 
unpleasant  segment  (Aboriginal  music)  was  consistently  associated  with  the  low 
behavioral  intention  episodes  (the  folkloric  dance  show  and  the  tax  manual),  whereas  the 
pleasant  segment  (Muppet  Show)  was  consistently  associated  with  the  moderately  high 
behavioral  intention  episodes  (the  high  school  reunion  and  the  computer  course). 
Attribution 

Subjects'  attributions  were  manipulated  during  the  first  phase  of  the  study  when 
subjects  listened  to  the  three  musical  segments  for  the  first  time.  The  segments  were 
presented  in  a  fixed  order:  the  first  segment  was  the  neutral  one;  the  second  segment  was 
the  unpleasant  one;  and  the  third  segment  was  the  pleasant  one.  In  the  high  salience 
condition,  subjects'  attention  was  directed  to  how  each  segment  affected  their  feelings. 
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They  were  to  report  their  reactions  to  each  segment  on  four  semantic  differential  scales 

anchored  by  sad/joyful,  bored /excited,  depressed/cheerful,  and  annoyed/happy.     To 

further  increase  the  salience  of  the  affective  influence  of  the  musical  segments,  these 

subjects  were  encouraged  to  compare  how  their  feelings  in  response  to  each  segment 

varied.  In  addition,  subjects  were  told  that  in  previous  studies  most  subjects  had  reported 

negative  feelings  in  response  to  the  second  segment  and  positive  feelings  in  response  to 

the  third  segment. 

In  the  low  salience  condition,  subjects'  attention  was  directed  away  from  their 

feelings.     These  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  each  segment  on  four  nonevaluative 

dimensions  also  presented  in  a  semantic  differential  format:  familiar/unfamiliar,  slow/fast 

paced,  simple/complex,  modern/classical.    To  further  distract  their  attention  from  their 

feelings,  subjects  in  this  condition  were  asked  to  assess,  based  on  their  ratings,  which 

pair  of  segments  was  the  most  similar  and  which  one  was  the  most  dissimilar. 

Results 
Motive  Manipulation  and  Confounding  Checks 

Subjects  reported  their  motives  for  each  episode  using  a  seven-point  scale 
anchored  by  "I  focused  on  how  enjoyable  or  unpleasant  this  experience  would  be"  and 
"I  focused  on  whether  it  would  help  me  attain  a  specific  objective."  Low  values 
indicated  a  consummatory  motive  whereas  high  values  indicated  an  instrumental  motive. 
Responses  for  the  four  episodes  were  submitted  to  a  split-plot  ANOVA,  with  episode  as 
a  repeated  factor  and  attribution,  order  of  the  motives,  and  order  of  the  musical  pieces 
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as  between-subjects  factors.    The  analysis  revealed  a  significant  main  effect  of  episode 

(F(3,177)  =  104.39,  p  <  0.0001,  partial  a>2  =  .52)  and  no  significant  interaction.     A 

planned  contrast  confirmed  that  the  high  school  reunion  (M  =  1.83)  and  the  folkloric 

dance  (M  =   1.97)  episodes  were  more  perceived  as  more  consummatory  (and  less 

instrumental)  than  the  computer  course  (M  =  5.75)  and  the  tax  manual  (M  =  5.18) 

episodes  (F(l,59)  =  217.17,  p  <  0.0001). 

To  ensure  that  the  motive  manipulation  was  not  confounded  with  an  involvement 
manipulation,  subjects  rated  how  important  or  unimportant  each  activity  was  on  a  seven- 
point  scale  (1  =  not  important  at  all;  7  =  very  important).  These  ratings  were  analyzed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  motive  ratings.  The  analysis  uncovered  a  main  effect  of  episode, 
suggesting  that  the  episodes  were  not  equally  important  (F(3,177)  =  24.58).  A  planned 
contrast  revealed  that  the  high  school  reunion  (M  =  4.68)  and  the  computer  course  (M 
=  4.79)  were  equally  important  episodes  (F  <  1).  These  two  episodes  thus  differed  in 
the  type  of  underlying  motive  but  not  in  importance.  A  second  contrast  revealed  that  the 
tax  manual  episode  (M  =  3.98)  was  perceived  as  more  important  than  the  folkloric  dance 
episode  (M  =  2.46,  F(l,59)  =  21.98,  p  <  .0001,  or  =  .26),  calling  for  caution  when 
comparing  these  two  episodes. 
Behavioral  Intentions 

The  mean  behavioral  intentions  are  reported  in  Table  7.3.  They  were  analyzed 
in  a  split-plot  ANCOVA  with  episode  as  a  repeated  factor,  and  attribution  (high  salience, 
low  salience,  control),  order  of  motives,  and  order  of  musical  pieces  as  between-subjects 
factors.    Four  individual  difference  variables  were  entered  as  covariates:  gender,  self 
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reported  knowledge  about  the  material  covered  in  the  computer  course,  self  reported 
knowledge  about  taxes,  and  the  pleasantness  of  high  school  memories.  The  overall 
repeated  measure  ANCOVA  results  are  summarized  in  Appendix  I.  The  episode  x 
attribution  interaction  was  not  significant  (F(l,  165)  =  1.22,  p  =  .30).  That  is, 
unexpectedly,  the  attribution  manipulation  did  not  have  signicantly  different  effects  on 
behavioral  intentions  toward  the  different  episodes.  Univariate  analyses  were  conducted 
for  each  episode,  separately.    They  are  reported  in  Appendix  J. 

It  was  predicted  that  behavioral  intentions  toward  a  pleasant  consummatory 
episode  would  be  less  favorable  if  it  was  made  salient  that  the  background  music  could 
be  responsible  for  the  pleasant  feelings  experienced  during  the  decision  process,  than  if 
this  fact  was  not  made  salient.  A  planned  comparison  revealed,  as  expected,  that 
behavioral  intentions  toward  the  high  school  episode  were  significantly  less  favorable  in 
the  high  salience  condition  than  in  the  low  salience  condition  (F(l,55)  =  4.65,  one-tailed 
p  <  .02,  partial  orcomparison  =  .08). 

The  observed  difference  may  be  regarded  as  meaning  (1)  that  behavioral 
intentions  were  lower  in  the  high  salience  condition  than  in  the  low  salience  condition, 
or  (2)  that  behavioral  intentions  were  higher  in  the  low  salience  condition  than  in  the  high 
salience  condition.  This  truism  reflects  genuinely  different  interpretations  of  the 
findings.  The  interpretation  discussed  above  is  based  on  a  subtraction  effect  (cf.  Martin 
1986;  Martin  et  al.  1990):  Subjects  in  the  high  salience  condition  substracted  part  of 
their  anticipatory  affective  response  to  the  episode  and  misattributed  it  to  the  musical 
background.  Alternatively,  one  could  advance  an  inclusion  explanation  (see  Schwarz  and 
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Clore  1983  and  Experiments  3  and  4  of  this  dissertation).   The  musical  segment  may  in 

fact  have  elevated  subjects'  mood.    Because  the  attribution  manipulation  did  not  make 

the  actual  source  of  their  feelings  (i.e.,  the  music)  salient,  subjects  in  the  low  salience 

condition  may  have  included  their  positive  mood  in  their  evaluation  of  the  episode. 

Behavioral  intentions  in  the  control  condition  suggest  that  the  effect  of  the 
attribution  manipulation  was  to  lower  behavioral  intentions  in  the  high  salience  condition 
rather  than  to  heighten  behavioral  intentions  in  the  low  salience  condition.  Behavioral 
intentions  toward  the  high  school  episode  were  similar  in  the  control  condition  (where 
there  was  no  background  music)  and  in  the  low  salience  condition.  This  suggests  that 
the  pleasant  background  music  (played  at  a  substantially  quieter  level  during  the  decision 
making  phase  than  during  the  initial  attribution  manipulation  phase)  probably  did  not 
elevate  subjects'  mood  in  the  low  salience  condition.  Therefore,  the  results  are  more 
consistent  with  a  subtraction  explanation  than  with  an  inclusion  explanation. 

It  was  further  predicted  that  the  attribution  manipulation  would  have  little  effect 
on  decisions  driven  by  instrumental  motives.  Behavioral  intentions  toward  the  computer 
course  were  slightly  lower  in  the  high  salience  condition  than  in  the  low  salience 
condition.  However,  consistent  with  the  predictions,  this  effect  was  not  significant 
(F(l,55)  =  1.37,  p  =  .24,  w2comparison  <  .01). 
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TABLE  7.3 
(LEAST  SQUARE)  MEAN  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


Episode 

Computer 
course 
(instru.) 

High  school 

reunion 

(consum.) 

Tax 
manual 
(instru.) 

Folkloric 
dance  show 
(consum.) 

Salient  music 
induced  feelings 

4.62 

6.15 

2.98 

3.80 

Nonsalient  music 
induced  feelings 

5.51 

7.52 

3.31 

4.59 

Control 

5.64 

7.45 

4.51 

3.31 

A  conceptually  similar  but  mirror  effect  was  expected  for  the  two  low  behavioral 
intention  episodes  paired  with  the  unpleasant  musical  segment.  Behavioral  intentions 
toward  an  unpleasant  consummatory  episode  may  become  more  favorable  if  subjects 
misattribute  the  unpleasant  feelings  experienced  during  the  decision  process  to  a  saliently 
unpleasant  musical  background.  This  prediction  was  not  supported.  The  attribution 
factor  affected  neither  behavioral  intentions  toward  the  folkloric  dance  show  (F(l,55)  = 
1.53,  p  =.23)  nor  behavioral  intentions  toward  the  tax  manual  (F(l,55)  =  2.21,  p  = 
.12). 


Correlational  Analysis 

The  lower  behavioral  intentions  toward  the  high  school  reunion  episode  observed 
in  the  high  salience  condition  was  interpreted  as  reflecting  an  attempt  by  the  high  salience 
subjects  to  subtract  their  potential  affective  reactions  to  the  musical  piece  from  their 
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appraisal  of  the  episode.    A  logical  implication  of  this  interpretation  is  that  subjects' 

initial  affective  reactions  to  the  musical  segment  (during  the  first  phase)  should  be 

negatively  correlated  with  their  subsequent  behavioral  intentions  toward  the  episode. 

Factor  analysis  of  the  four  items  measuring  affective  responses  to  the  pleasant 
musical  segment  (the  "Muppet  Show"  tune)  uncovered  a  single  valence  factor,  accounting 
for  82  percent  of  the  variance.  These  four  items  were  averaged  to  form  an  index  of  the 
pleasantness  of  the  initial  affective  responses  to  the  segment  (alpha  =  .88).  This  index 
was  then  regressed  as  a  predictor  of  behavioral  intentions  toward  the  high  school  reunion 
and  the  computer  course  episodes,  along  with  two  other  predictors:  the  reported  salience 
of  the  influence  of  the  music  on  subjects'  feelings  and  the  interaction  between  these  two 
predictors.    The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  7.4. 

As  expected,  the  more  pleasant  the  initial  affective  responses  to  the  Muppet  Show 
segment,  the  lower  the  behavioral  intentions  toward  the  consummatory  high  school 
episode.  By  contrast,  initial  affective  responses  to  this  musical  tune  were  not 
significantly  related  to  behavioral  intentions  toward  the  instrumental  computer  course 
episode.  This  pattern  of  results  is  consistent  with  a  subtraction  explanation  of  the 
findings. 
Value  or  Affective  Response? 

The  attribution  effect  uncovered  for  the  high  school  episode  is  interpreted  as  a 
subtraction  of  feelings  experienced  in  response  to  the  episode.  These  feelings  are 
hypothesized  to  have  a  specific  affective  quality.  To  further  document  this  specificity, 
additional  measures  were  collected  (with  no  musical  background)  after  subjects  had 
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reported  their  behavioral  intentions  toward  all  four  episodes.  Subjects  were  asked  to  rate 

each  episode  on  four  seven-point  items.  Two  items  were  intended  to  measure  anticipated 

affective  responses  to  the  episode:  "very  boring/very  fun,  enjoyable"  and  "would  put  me 

in  a  good/bad  mood."    Two  items  were  intended  to  measure  evaluative  responses  "very 

useful/very  useless"  and  "very  interesting/uninteresting"  (Pham,  Hughes,  and  Cohen 

1993). 

TABLE  7.4 

REGRESSION  ANALYSES  OF  AFFECTIVE  RESPONSES  TO  MUSIC 

AS  A  PREDICTOR  OF  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


High  school  episode 

Computer  course  episode 

Predictors 

Estimate" 

T 

P 

Estimate 

T 

P 

Intercept 

27.29 

1.71 

0.11 

7.67 

0.50 

0.62 

Affective 
response  to 
music  (ARM) 

-5.97 

-1.96 

0.03b 

-0.84 

-0.29 

0.78 

Salience  (S) 

-3.64 

-1.19 

0.25 

-0.04 

-0.01 

0.99 

ARM  x  S 

1.08 

1.87 

0.08 

0.07 

0.14 

0.88 

R-squared 

0.31 

0.06 

a  Parameter  estimates  are  unstandardized. 

b  One-tailed  test  because  of  the  directional  nature  of  the  hypothesis.    All  other  t- 

tests  are  two-tailed. 

It  was  predicted  that  the  attribution  manipulation  would  have  a  stronger  influence 

on  subjects'  anticipated  affective  responses  to  the  episode  than  on  their  evaluation  of  the 

episode.    To  test  this  prediction,  the  two  types  of  responses  to  the  high  school  episode 

were  submitted  to  a  split-plot  ANCOVA,  with  type  of  response  as  a  repeated  factor, 
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attribution  and  order  of  motive  as  nonrepeated  factors,  and  pleasantness  of  high  school 

memories  as  a  covariate.    A  similar  analysis  was  performed  on  affective  and  evaluative 

responses  to  the  computer  episode,  using  self-reported  familiarity  with  spreadsheets  and 

graphic  softwares  as  a  covariate.    The  mean  responses  are  reported  in  Table  7.5.   The 

ANCOVA  results  are  reported  in  Appendix  K. 

TABLE  7.5 
(LEAST  SQUARE)  MEAN  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


Episode 

Computer  Course 

High  School  Reunion 

Response 

Affective 

Evaluative 

Affective 

Evaluative 

Salient  music 
induced  feelings 

3.56 

5.24 

5.56 

4.79 

Nonsalient  music 
induced  feelings 

4.06 

5.22 

6.26 

4.85 

Control 

4.33 

5.70 

6.01 

4.76 

For  the  high  school  reunion  episode,  there  was  a  significant  type  of  response  x 
attribution  interaction  (F(2,64)  =  2.62,  one-tailed  p  <  .05).  The  attribution 
manipulation  had  a  significant  influence  on  anticipated  affective  responses  (F(2,64)  = 
3.36,  p  <  .05)  but  no  influence  on  evaluative  responses  (F  <  1).  Similar  results  were 
obtained  for  the  computer  course  episode,  although  the  type  of  response  x  attribution 
interaction  was  not  significant  (F(2, 64)  =  1.41,  p  =  .25).  The  attribution  manipulation 
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had  a  significant  influence  on  anticipated  affective  responses  (F(2,64)  =  3.48,  p  <  .04) 
and  a  nonsignificant  influence  on  evaluative  responses  (F(2, 64)  =  1.55,  p  =  .22).  These 
results  suggest  that  the  misattributed  responses  may  have  a  distinctive  affective  quality. 


Discussion 

Inferring  Instantiation  Through  Subtraction 

To  document  the  instantiation  of  anticipatory  affective  responses,  this  study 
reversed  the  logic  of  Experiments  3  and  4.  In  these  two  experiments,  anticipatory 
affective  responses  to  a  consumption  episode  were  subtly  augmented  by  covertly  altering 
subjects'  moods.  Subjects  apparently  misattributed  part  of  their  contextually  manipulated 
mood  to  the  consumption  episode.  In  this  study,  part  of  the  anticipatory  affective 
responses  to  a  consumption  episode  was  apparently  subtracted  and  attributed  to  an 
irrelevant  but  plausible  source.  Subjects  who  were  informed  that  the  background  music 
could  be  responsible  for  the  feelings  experienced  as  they  were  deciding  about  a  pleasant 
episode  expressed  lower  behavioral  intentions  than  subjects  for  whom  the  potential 
affective  influence  of  the  background  music  was  not  made  salient.  Subjects'  attribution 
of  their  feelings  did  not  affect  their  behavioral  intentions  when  their  decision  was  driven 
by  instrumental  motives. 

This  pattern  of  results  is  consistent  with  the  proposition  that,  in  decisions  driven 
by  consummatory  motives,  consumers  may  anticipatorily  experience  affective  responses 
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to  consumption  episodes.     The  phenomenological  experience  of  these  anticipatory 

affective  responses  may  be  similar  enough  to  that  of  valenced  current  feelings— such  as 

the  ones  a  popular  musical  tune  would  elicit— that  these  two  responses  may  be  confused 

in  a  decision  making  task. 

These  inferences  follow  the  logic  that  one  cannot  subtract  what  is  not  there. 
Unless  some  decision  input  was  indeed  accessed  in  the  consummatory  decision,  the 
outcome  of  this  decision  should  not  have  depended  on  subjects'  attributions.  Further, 
unless  this  input  resembled  the  experience  of  valenced  feelings,  it  is  unlikely  that  subjects 
would  have  confused  the  two.  Further  evidence  of  the  distinctive  affective  quality  of  this 
input  is  provided  by  the  finding  that  the  attribution  manipulation  influenced  subjects' 
anticipated  affective  responses  to  the  episode  but  not  their  evaluative  responses. 

The  weaker  attribution  effect  for  the  computer  course  decision  suggests  that  in 
instrumental  decisions,  affective  responses  may  be  less  likely  to  be  anticipatorily 
experienced.    As  a  result,  there  may  be  little  to  be  "subtracted"  from  the  decision. 

The  Folkloric  Dance  Show 

Behavioral  intentions  toward  the  folkloric  dance  show  were  not  affected  by 
subjects'  attributions  as  expected.  Two  explanations  may  be  offered.  First,  a  pretest  had 
suggested  that  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  this  episode  would  be  largely  negative. 
In  particular,  subjects  were  expected  to  instantiate  feelings  of  boredom  when  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  attend  the  show.  The  pretest  had  also  suggested  that  the  selected 
unpleasant  musical  segment  would  also  be  experienced  as  "boring."   In  fact,  subjects  in 
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this  experiment  did  not  react  as  unfavorably  to  the  segment  as  subjects  in  the  pretest, 

especially  along  the  bored/excited  dimension  (M  =  3.7  on  a  1-7  scale  where  1  means 
"bored"  and  7  means  "excited").  The  lack  of  effect  with  this  musical  segment  might 
have  been  caused  by  a  weaker  than  anticipated  manipulation.  If  subjects  did  not  find  this 
segment  to  be  "that  boring,"  they  were  not  likely  to  misattribute  their  negative 
anticipatory  affective  responses  to  the  folkloric  dance  show  to  the  musical  background. 
Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that  negative  affective  responses  are  more 
differentiated  than  positive  affective  responses  (e.g.,  Isen  1984).  There  are  more  "shades 
of  pain"  than  "shades  of  joy"  (Ellsworth  and  Smith  1988).  Anticipatory  affective 
responses  to  the  folkloric  dance  episode  may  have  been  too  differentiated  to  be  confused 
with  feelings  induced  by  the  music.  Alternatively  the  feelings  induced  by  the  unpleasant 
musical  segment  may  have  been  too  specific.  Either  source  of  mismatch  would  weaken 
the  effectiveness  of  the  attribution  manipulation. 


CHAPTER  8 
CONCLUSIONS 


On  Bricks  and  Holes 


This  dissertation  aimed  at  providing  a  conceptual  bridge  between  the  consumer 
judgment  and  decision  making  literature  and  the  affect  literature.  It  is  now  time  to 
review  the  empirical  "bricks"  of  this  bridge  and  identify  its  conceptual  "holes." 

Unlike  previous  research,  which  has  either  ignored  the  role  of  affect  in  consumer 
decision  making  or  treated  it  as  part  of  the  decision  context,  this  dissertation  took  the 
central  premise  that  affect  is  a  source  of  information.  It  was  proposed  that  to  make 
decisions  about  consumption  episodes  consumers  often  rely  on  an  affect  recruitment 
heuristic:  they  access  or  construct  concrete  representations  of  the  episodes  (Proposition 
1),  which  instantiate  anticipatory  affective  responses  (Proposition  2)  that  are  then  used 
as  a  decision  input  because  of  their  unique  information  value  (Proposition  3).  It  was 
theorized  that  because  of  their  status  as  information,  the  use  of  anticipatory  affective 
responses  in  judgment  and  decision  making  would  follow  the  same  principles  as  the  use 
of  other  informational  inputs.  The  use  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  should  depend 
on  their  relative  accessibility  (compared  to  alternative  inputs)  and  their  relative 
diagnosticity  or  information  value  (cf.  Feldman  and  Lynch  1988).  This  reasoning  led  to 
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the  identification  of  several  theoretical  determinants  of  affect  recruitment,  such  as 

consumers  motives  and  their  imagery  abilities  and  propensities  (Propositions  4a  to  5d). 

A  robust  finding  of  this  dissertation  was  that  consumers  do  not  make  decisions 
about  consumption  episodes  in  the  same  way  when  they  have  consummatory  motives  and 
when  they  have  instrumental  motives.  Consistent  with  previous  research  (e.g., 
Hirschman  and  Holbrook  1982;  Millar  and  Tesser  1986),  it  was  found  in  Experiment  1 
that  subjects  with  a  consummatory  motive  were  more  influenced  by  the  experiential 
content  of  an  episode  and  less  influenced  by  the  cost  associated  with  the  episode  than 
subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive.  Although  this  finding  per  se  does  not  validate  the 
process  of  affect  recruitment,  it  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  the 
likelihood  of  affect  recruitment  may  depend  on  consumers'  motives  (instrumental  or 
consummatory;  Proposition  5a). 

More  direct  evidence  that  different  motives  may  induce  genuine  process  changes 
was  uncovered  in  Experiments  3  and  4.  It  was  observed  that  the  decisions  of  subjects 
with  a  consummatory  motive  were  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  their  contextual  mood 
than  the  decisions  of  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive.  In  Experiment  5,  decisions 
about  going  to  a  high  school  reunion-decisions  presumably  guided  by  consummatory 
motives-were  somewhat  less  sensitive  to  how  feelings  experienced  during  the  decision 
process  were  attributed  than  were  decisions  about  taking  a  computer  class-decisions 
presumably  guided  by  instrumental  motives.  In  summary,  motive  appears  to  be  a  major 
determinant  of  the  process  through  which  consumers  make  decisions  about  consumption 
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episodes.    Is  the  process  underlying  decisions  guided  by  consummatory  motives  that  of 

affect  recruitment? 

There  is  evidence  that  consumers  may  attach  unique  information  value  to  feelings 
experienced  during  the  decision  process—evidence  consistent  with  Proposition  3.  An 
important  characteristic  of  Experiments  3  and  4  was  that  the  contextual  mood 
manipulation  presumably  did  not  alter  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode.  Yet,  in  both 
experiments,  this  manipulation  influenced  the  behavioral  intentions  of  subjects  with 
consummatory  motives  but  not  of  subjects  with  instrumental  motives.  To  the  extent  that 
this  effect  depended  on  subjects'  motives,  one  can  infer  that  this  effect  occurred  because 
subjects  with  consummatory  motives  attached  information  value  to  their  feeling 
experience.  Insofar  as  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode  was  presumably  unchanged, 
one  can  infer  that  the  information  value  of  this  feeling  experience  may  be  unique. 

Experiment  4  additionally  showed  that  to  make  decisions,  subjects  with 
consummatory  motives  appear  to  weigh  feelings  experienced  during  the  decision  process 
as  if  they  were  "seeing"  how  the  episode  "felt."  In  other  words,  affect  recruitment  is 
a  plausible  paramorphic  description  of  the  actual  process  underlying  decisions  guided  by 
consummatory  motives-at  least  with  respect  to  how  consumers  incorporate  their  feelings 
into  their  decisions.  It  was  also  found  that  an  expectancy- value  process  did  not  model 
this  effect  equally  well.  This  suggests  that  decisions  about  consumption  episodes  may 
be  based  on  processes  distinct  from  the  attitude  formation  process  typically  assumed  in 
consumer  research. 
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There  was  also  some  evidence  in  support  of  Proposition  2.  It  was  found  in 
Experiment  5  that  behavioral  intentions  toward  a  pleasant  episode  were  lower  when 
subjects  were  led  to  believe  that  feelings  experienced  during  the  decision  process  could 
have  been  induced  by  a  musical  background.  This  finding  was  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  subjects  to  whom  the  music's  potential  influence  on  feelings  was  made  salient 
subtracted  part  of  their  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  the  episode,  misattributing  it 
to  the  musical  background.  To  the  extent  that  one  cannot  subtract  what  one  does  not 
have,  this  subtraction  (e.g.,  Martin  et  al.  1990)  effect  suggests  that  anticipatory  affective 
responses  can  indeed  be  instantiated  through  decisions  about  consumption  episodes. 
Additional  correlational  analyses  further  suggested  that  the  phenomenal  experience  of  this 
input  was  distinctively  affective  and  not  merely  evaluative. 

The  evidence  for  Proposition  1 ,  that  affect  recruitment  involves  the  construction 
or  retrieval  of  concrete  representations  of  the  episode,  is  more  tenuous.  It  was  found  in 
Experiment  1  that  experiential  content  of  the  episode  was  most  influential  when  subjects 
had  high  visual  imagery  abilities  and  a  consummatory  motive.  Similarly  it  was  observed 
in  Experiment  3  that  only  subjects  with  a  propensity  to  process  information  visually 
rather  than  verbally,  and  a  consummatory  motive,  were  influenced  by  their  contextual 
mood  when  making  a  decision  about  going  to  a  movie.  Both  findings  suggest  that  affect 
recruitment  may  be  facilitated  (or  amplified)  when  analog  processing  is  more  likely. 
Neither  of  these  results,  however,  indicates  that  affect  recruitment  necessitate  a  concrete 
representation  of  the  episode.    The  protocol  analysis  conducted  in  Experiment  4  failed 
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to  reveal  any  significant  change  in  how  the  episode  was  represented  when  subjects  had 

consummatory  versus  instrumental  motives. 

The  weakness  of  the  empirical  support  for  Proposition  1  may  be  due  to  the  low- 
involvement  character  of  the  various  decisions  examined  in  this  research  (e.g.,  a  fictitious 
dinner  at  a  French  restaurant  or  going  to  a  movie).  Conceivably,  more  involving 
decisions,  such  as  planning  a  vacation  trip  or,  as  in  one  of  the  opening  example,  planning 
a  romantic  date,  may  provide  stronger  evidence  that  affect  recruitment  often  involves 
concrete  construals  of  consumption  episodes. 

Alternatively,  the  proposition  that  consumers  often  construct  concrete  analog-like 
representations  of  the  episode  may  need  to  be  reconsidered.  One  could  argue  that,  to 
make  decisions,  consumers  may  use  anticipatory  affective  responses  to  abstract 
representations  as  well.  Returning  to  our  opening  example,  Maria  may  experience  an 
unpleasant  anticipatory  affective  response  to  the  propositional  belief  "It  will  be  too  hot 
on  the  tennis  court"  and  use  this  input  to  reject  the  tennis  episode.  The  position  that 
affect  recruitment  does  not  exclusively  involve  concrete  representations  is  softer  than  that 
advocated  by  Epstein  (1990,  1994),  who  postulates  two  independent  processing  systems. 
This  softened  position  is  more  congenial  with  Triandis's  (1980)  model,  in  which  no 
assumption  is  made  about  the  representational  format  of  the  "thoughts"  that  activate 
anticipatory  affective  responses. 

A  possible  revised  position  could  be  as  follows.  Access  to  or  construction  of  a 
concrete  representation  of  the  episode  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  affect  recruitment. 
However,  concrete  construals  may  increase  the  likelihood  that  anticipatory  affective 
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responses  are  used  by  making  such  responses  more  accessible,  as  suggested  by  the 

moderating  role  of  imagery-related  variables  observed  in  Experiments  1  and  3. 

A  related  issue  concerns  the  amount  of  control  that  the  consumer  has  on  the  way 
information  is  processed  in  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  The  affect  recruitment 
heuristic  implies  that  when  anticipatory  affective  responses  have  information  value, 
consumers  actively  construct  representations  of  the  episode  to  "recruit"  anticipatory 
affective  responses  to  these  representations.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  1  (Chapter  2),  the 
diagnosticity  determinants  of  affect  recruitment  were  assumed  to  operate  early  in  the 
process-a  position  consistent  with  Strack's  (1992)  distinction  between  "experiential 
route"  and  "informational  route"  to  judgment. 

It  is  also  possible  that  consumers  rely  on  the  heuristic  in  a  more  passive  way. 
The  selective  use  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  may  also  be  determined  later  in  the 
process,  perhaps  at  the  judgment  integration  stage.  Rather  than  (actively)  retrieving, 
constructing  or  instantiating  different  types  of  inputs  depending  on  their  information 
value,  consumers  may  (more  passively)  selectively  weight  the  various  inputs  that  are 
accessible  to  them.  Instantiated  (accessed)  anticipatory  affective  responses  would  receive 
a  greater  weight  in  judgments  and  decisions  when  such  responses  are  perceived  to  have 
information  value.  This  selective  weighing  interpretation  of  affect  recruitment  would  be 
consistent  with  the  protocol  results  of  Experiment  4.  Although  subjects'  verbalizations 
did  not  reveal  substantial  content  differences  (e.g.,  consequence  thoughts  versus 
experiential  thoughts;  conclusions  versus  generalized  feelings),  there  were  significant 
differences  in  how  different  types  of  content  (consequence  thoughts  and  current  feelings) 
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predicted  behavioral  intentions.  Subjects  with  a  consummatory  motive  seemed  to  have 
weighted  their  current  feelings  more  heavily  than  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive. 
Conversely,  subjects  with  an  instrumental  motive  appear  to  have  weighted  consequence 
thoughts  more  heavily  than  subjects  with  a  consummatory  motive.  According  to  this 
amended  view  of  the  process,  affect  recruitment  may  be  more  passive-reactive  than 
initially  postulated. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  affect  recruitment  process  appeared  reactive 
because  this  research  has  focused  on  a  specific  type  of  decision  outcome.  All  five 
experiments  examined  behavioral  intentions  toward  single  alternative  episodes.1  It  is 
conceivable  that  choices  among  alternative  consumption  episodes  would  reveal  a  more 
constructive  (active)  view  of  affect  recruitment.  Undoubtedly,  this  issue  is  worthy  of 
further  investigation. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  study  of  more  involving  decisions  may  provide  a  more 
powerful  test  of  Proposition  1.  It  may  help  provide  stronger  support  for  other 
propositions  as  well.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  program  of  research  is  that  the 
observed  effects  were  often  weak.  Several  factors  may  be  responsible  for  the  weakness 
of  these  effects.  First,  the  level  of  control  necessary  to  rule  out  attitude  formation 
processes-for  instance,  keeping  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode  constant  in 
Experiments  3  and  4,  and  using  mood  as  a  proximal  manipulation  of  anticipatory 
affective  responses-placed  severe  constraints  on  the  effect-sizes  that  could  be  empirically 


Similarly,  the  typical  research  on  feelings  as  information  examines  judgments  of 
single  objects,  such  as  life  satisfaction  (e.g.,  Schwarz  and  Clore  1983;  Keltner, 
Locke  and  Audrain  1993). 
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uncovered.    It  is  likely  that  manipulations  of  anticipatory  affective  responses  that  would 

allow  the  evaluative  content  of  the  episode  to  vary  would  have  resulted  in  stronger 

(although  maybe  less  interpretable)  effects.   Second,  this  research  focused  on  relatively 

inconsequential  decisions.    For  instance,  it  is  likely  that  the  instantiation  of  anticipatory 

affective  responses  (Proposition  2)  would  be  easier  to  observe  with  more  involving 

decisions.    Finally,  the  weakness  of  the  effects  may  reflect  the  lack  of  sensitivity  of 

available   instruments   to  capture   the  hypothesized  processes   using  a  measurement 

approach  (as  opposed  to  a  manipulation  approach).     For  example,  by  requiring  the 

conversion  of  memory  contents  into  a  verbal  response  format,  protocol  analysis  may  be 

inherently  unable  assess  whether  consumers  accessed  or  constructed  concrete  analog-like 

representations  of  consumption  episodes.2 

A  New  Agenda 

Apart  from  the  issues  raised  above,  which  stress  the  need  to  "cement"  holes  left 

by  the  dissertation,  this  program  of  research  needs  to  be  extended  in  several  directions. 

First,  this  research  has  focused  primarily  on  the  information  conveyed  by  affective 

responses  of  different  valence.    However,  as  stressed  in  Chapter  2,  the  informational 


One  could  argue  that  the  effects  shown  in  this  research  are  weak  because  the 
domain  of  processes  that  cannot  be  fully  described  by  expectancy  value  models 
may  itself  be  limited-which  would  account  for  the  popularity  of  these  models. 
It  would  inappropriate,  however,  to  compare  the  affect  recruitment  heuristic  with 
an  expectancy- value  formulation  uniquely  on  the  basis  of  variance  explained,  for 
the  theoretical  frameworks  involve  different  levels  of  explanation  of  consumer 
decision  making.  Should  models  be  assessed  solely  on  sheer  parsimony  and 
variance  explained,  consumer  decision  making  would  probably  still  be  examined 
within  a  primitive  cost-benefit  framework. 
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content  of  affective  responses  is  not  limited  to  their  desirability  (pleasant  versus 
unpleasant).  Affective  responses  may  also  convey  information  such  as  the  degree  of 
outcome  uncertainty  (e.g.,  fear  versus  sadness)  and  the  person's  sense  of  control  in  an 
episode  (e.g.,  pride  versus  hope).  For  example,  Gallagher  and  Clore  (1985)  observed 
that  subjects  induced  (through  hypnosis)  into  a  state  of  anger  were  more  likely  to  blame 
another  person  in  an  unrelated  incident  than  subjects  induced  into  a  state  of  fear.  As 
reported  in  Table  2.2  (Chapter  2),  anger  conveys  a  higher  sense  of  legitimacy  than  fear, 
presumably  increasing  people's  tendency  to  blame  other  people.  Future  research  should 
therefore  examine  how  anticipatory  affective  responses  of  similar  valence  but  different 
content  (e.g.,  pride  versus  joy)  intervene  in  consumer  decision  making. 

Second,  this  research  has  studied  only  a  subset  of  the  potential  determinants  of 
affect  recruitment.  Whereas  evidence  was  found  for  the  moderating  roles  of 
consummatory  versus  instrumental  motives  and  imagery-related  factors,  additional 
evidence  needs  to  be  gathered  about  the  roles  of  feeling  rules,  self-awareness,  aversive 
states,  affect  intensity,  and  evaluative  complexity.  Future  research  should  also  seek  to 
identify  additional  determinants  of  the  use  of  affective  responses  in  consumer  decision 
making. 

Third,  this  dissertation  focused  on  decisions  about  consumption  episodes.  These 
decisions  were  examined  not  only  because  of  their  substantive  relevance  to  marketing  and 
consumer  researchers,  but  primarily  because  of  their  potential  to  reveal  theoretical 
insights  into  the  role  of  affect  in  decision  making.  Future  research  should  examine  the 
role  of  affective  responses  in  other  decision  domains  (e.g.,  alternative  occupations). 
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Before  any  empirical  effort  is  undertaken,  the  framework  needs  to  be  elaborated  further 

in  order  to  identify  task  factors  (e.g.,  Payne  1982)  that  would  explain  when  decisions  are 

likely  to  involve  affect  recruitment.   For  instance,  it  was  suggested  (Proposition  5d)  that 

a  potential  determinant  of  affect  recruitment  is  the  evaluative  complexity  of  the  episode. 

More  generally,  affect  recruitment  may  be  more  likely  in  any  decision  that  involves  a 

high  degree  of  evaluative  complexity  (e.g.,  Schwarz  1990;  Schwarz  and  Clore  1988). 

For  instance,  when  faced  with  a  difficult  career  choice  (going  into  industry  versus  staying 

in  academia)  a  faculty  member  may  picture  him-  or  herself  performing  each  of  these  job 

roles  to  see  how  it  feels.   A  systematic  attempt  to  identify  other  task  factors  determining 

affect  recruitment  would  be  a  useful  extension  of  the  framework;  it  would  enhance  the 

framework's  applicability  across  decision  domains. 

Finally,  it  was  proposed  that  considering  the  information  value  of  affective  states 

would  help  examine  consumption  decision  processes  aimed  at  managing  those  affective 

states-an  issue  of  increased  interest  among  consumer  researchers  (e.g.,  Gardner  and 

Scott  1990;  Gould  1991;  Kacen  1994).    The  framework  suggested  that  such  decisions 

may  be  guided  by  a  part-regulation  principle.    This  principle  may  engender  a  whole 

program  of  research.    Let's  see  how  it  feels... 


APPENDIX  A 
SHORTENED  VERSION  OF  THE  AFFECT  INTENSITY  SCALE 


The  following  questions  refer  to  the  emotional  reactions  to  typical  life-events.  Please  indicate 
how  YOU  react  to  these  events  by  placing  a  number  from  the  following  scale  in  the  blank  space 
preceding  each  item.  Please  base  your  answers  on  how  YOU  react,  not  on  how  you  think  that 
others  react  or  how  you  think  a  person  should  react. 


ALMOST  ALMOST 

NEVER  NEVER         OCCASIONALLY      USUALLY     ALWAYS      ALWAYS 

12  3  4  5  6 


1.  __  When  I  accomplish  something  difficult  I  feel  delighted  or  elated. 

2.  When  I  feel  happy  it  is  a  strong  type  of  exuberance. 

3.  __  __  I  enjoy  being  with  other  people  very  much. 

4.  __  My  emotions  tend  to  be  more  intense  than  those  of  most  people. 
5. I  get  overly  enthusiastic. 

6. My  heart  races  at  the  anticipation  of  some  exciting  event. 

7. Sad  movies  deeply  touch  me. 

8.  _  My  friends  say  I'm  emotional. 

9. The  sight  of  someone  who  is  hurt  badly  affects  me  strongly. 

10.  _    _  Seeing  a  picture  of  some  violent  car  accident  in  a  newspaper  makes  me  feel  sick  to 

my  stomach. 

11.  _    _  When  I'm  happy  I  feel  very  energetic. 

12.  _    _  When  I  receive  an  award  I  become  overjoyed. 

13.  _        When  I  do  something  wrong  I  have  strong  feelings  of  shame  and  guilt. 
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14. When  things  are  going  good  I  feel  "on  top  of  the  world." 

15. When  I  get  angry  it's  easy  for  me  to  still  be  rational  and  not  overreact. 

16.  _    _  My  negative  moods  are  mild  in  intensity. 

17.  _  When  I  feel  happiness,  it  is  a  quiet  type  of  contentment. 

18. My  friends  would  probably  say  I'm  tense  or  "high-strung"  person. 

19.  _     _  When  someone  compliments  me,  I  get  so  happy  I  could  "burst." 

20.  _    _  When  I  am  nervous  I  get  shaky  all  over. 


APPENDIX  B 
VISUAL  IMAGERY  SCALE  (SHEEHAN  1987) 


Rating  instructions 

With  respect  to  the  mental  picture  suggested  in  each  of  the  questions  of  the  inventory,  is  the 
image  which  comes  before  your  mind: 

[lj  Perfectly  clear  and  as  vivid  as  the  actual  experience 

[2]  Very  clear  and  comparable  in  vividness  to  the  actual  experience 

[3]  Moderately  clear 

[4]  Not  clear  or  vivid  but  recognizable 

[5 1  Vague  and  dim 

[6|  So  vague  and  dim  as  to  be  hardly  discernible 

[7|  No  image  present  at  all,  you  only  know  that  you  are  thinking  of  the  object 

Items 

Think  of  some  relative  or  friend  whom  you  frequently  see,  considering  carefully  the  picture  that 
rises  before  your  mind's  eye.  Rate  the  images  suggested  by  each  of  the  following  questions  in 
terms  of  clearness  and  vividness  as  specified  on  the  card. 

1.  The  exact  contour  of  face,  head,  shoulders,  and  body  (  ) 

2.  Characteristic  poses  of  head,  attitudes  or  body,  etc.  (  ) 

3.  The  precise  carriage,  length  of  step,  etc.  in  walking  (  ) 

4.  The  different  colors  worn  in  some  familiar  costume  (  ) 
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Think  of  seeing  each  of  the  following,  considering  carefully  the  picture  which  comes  to  your 
mind's  eye;  and  rate  each  image  in  terms  of  clearness  and  vividness  as  specified  on  the  card. 


5.  The  sun  as  it  is  sinking  below  the  horizon  (   ) 

6.  A  fish  moving  suddenly  and  fast  through  clear  water  (   ) 

7.  The  stars  on  a  clear  winter  night  (   ) 


APPENDIX  C 
EXPERIMENT  1:  REPEATED  MEASURES  ANOVA  OF  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


Source" 

DF 

Type-Ill 
SS 

F 

value 

P 

Moti 

163.851 

27.37 

0.0001 

Moti  x  exper 

32.370 

5.41 

0.0218 

Moti  x  cost 

17.371 

2.90 

0.0912 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost 

1.695 

0.28 

0.5957 

Moti  x  orepi 

3.702 

0.62 

0.4333 

Moti  x  exper  x  orepi 

5.780 

0.97 

0.3279 

Moti  x  cost  x  orepi 

7.754 

1.30 

0.2575 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost  x  orepi 

0.886 

0.15 

0.7011 

Moti  x  ormoti 

10.382 

1.73 

0.1905 

Moti  x  exper  x  ormoti 

6.296 

1.05 

0.3073 

Moti  x  cost  x  ormoti 

11.807 

1.97 

0.1630 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost  x  ormoti 

0.226 

0.04 

0.8462 

Moti  x  orepi  x  ormoti 

68.625 

11.46 

0.0010b 

Moti  x  exper  x  orepi  x  ormoti 

36.155 

6.04 

0.0155" 

Moti  x  cost  x  orepi  x  ormoti 

.521 

.09 

0.7686 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost  x  orepi  x  ormoti 

9.953 

1.66 

0.1999 

Error  (moti) 

113 

676.533 

Moti  =  motives;  exper  =  experiential  content;  cost  =  associated  cost;  ormoti  =  order 
of  motives;  orepi  =  order  of  episodes. 

In  this  fractional  design,  the  moti  x  orepi  x  ormoti  interaction  and  the  moti  x  exper  x 
orepi  x  ormoti  interaction  represent  in  fact  a  main  effect  of  episode  and  an  experience 
x  episode  interaction,  respectively. 
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APPENDIX  D 

EXPERIMENT  1:  EFFECTS  OF  AFFECT  INTENSITY  AND  VISUAL  IMAGERY 

ON  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


Source" 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

F  value 

P 

Moti 

184.902 

31.60 

0.0001 

Moti  x  aim 

11.389 

1.95 

0.1659 

Moti  x  visima 

0.000 

0.00 

0.9958 

Moti  x  aim  x  cost 

2.352 

0.40 

0.5275 

Moti  x  visima  x  cost 

0.950 

0.16 

0.6879 

Moti  x  aim  x  exper 

14.716 

2.52 

0.1158 

Moti  x  visima  x  exper 

34.125 

5.83 

0.0175 

Moti  x  aim  x  visima 

4.449 

0.76 

0.3852 

Moti  x  exper 

32.196 

5.50 

0.0209 

Moti  x  cost 

22.391 

3.83 

0.0531 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost 

0.020 

0.00 

0.9532 

Moti  x  orepi 

14.729 

2.52 

0.1156 

Moti  x  exper  x  orepi 

6.418 

1.10 

0.2974 

Moti  x  cost  x  orepi 

22.448 

3.84 

0.0528 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost  x  orepi 

0.454 

0.08 

0.7810 

Moti  x  ormoti 

5.327 

0.91 

0.3422 

Moti  x  exper  x  ormoti 

5.934 

1.01 

0.3162 

Moti  x  cost  x  ormoti 

5.520 

0.94 

0.3336 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost  x  ormoti 

4.469 

0.76 

0.3842 
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APPENDIX  D-CONTINUED 

EXPERIMENT  1:  EFFECTS  OF  AFFECT  INTENSITY  AND  VISUAL  IMAGERY 

ON  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  MOTIVE 

AND  EXPERIENTIAL  CONTENT 


Source3 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

F 

value 

P 

Moti  x  orepi  x  ormoti 

1 

88.447 

15.33 

0.0002b 

Moti  x  exper  x  orepi  x  ormoti 

1 

24.298 

4.21 

0.0426b 

Moti  x  cost  x  orepi  x  ormoti 

1 

0.149 

0.03 

0.8725 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost  x  orepi  x  ormoti 

1 

7.330 

1.27 

0.2621 

Error  (moti) 

106 

611.386 

Moti  =  motives;  exper  =  experiential  content;  cost  =  associated  cost;  ormoti  =  order 
of  motives;  orepi  =  order  of  episodes. 

In  this  fractional  design,  the  moti  x  orepi  x  ormoti  interaction  and  the  moti  x  exper  x 
orepi  x  ormoti  interaction  represent  in  fact  a  main  effect  of  episode  and  an  experience 
x  episode  interaction,  respectively. 


APPENDIX  E 
EXPERIMENT  2:  REPEATED  MEASURES  ANOVA  OF  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


Source" 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

F  value 

P 

Moti 

12.613 

1.78 

0.1858 

Moti  x  exper 

12.094 

1.71 

0.1950 

Moti  x  cost 

8.284 

1.17 

0.2827 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost 

0.200 

0.03 

0.8668 

Moti  x  orepi 

150.405 

21.25 

0.0001" 

Moti  x  exper  x  orepi 

74.838 

10.57 

0.0017" 

Moti  x  cost  x  orepi 

3.398 

0.48 

0.4904 

Moti  x  exper  x  cost  x  orepi 

0.345 

0.05 

0.8259 

Error  (moti) 

77 

544.937 

Moti  =  motives;  exper  =  experiential  content;  cost  =  associated  cost;  orepi  =  order 
of  episodes. 

In  this  fractional  design,  the  moti  x  orepi  interaction  and  the  moti  x  exper  x  orepi 
interaction  represent  in  fact  a  main  effect  of  episode  and  an  experience  x  episode 
interaction,  respectively. 
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APPENDIX  F 
EXPERIMENT  3:  ANCOVA  OF  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


Source2 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

F  value 

P 

Nummovies 

13.834 

2.50 

0.1179 

Mood 

8.414 

1.52 

0.2213 

Motive 

103.101 

18.62 

0.0001 

SOP 

8.546 

1.54 

0.2177 

Motive  x  mood 

15.016 

2.71 

0.1035 

Mood  x  SOP 

9.289 

1.68 

0.1990 

Motive  x  SOP 

0.006 

0.00 

0.9740 

Motive  x  mood  x  SOP 

7.930 

1.43 

0.2349 

Error 

79 

437.32 

Nummovies  =  number  of  movies 

seen  in  that  theater  in  the 

ast  year;  SOP  =  Style  ot 

Processing  (dummy  coded) 
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APPENDIX  G 
PROTOCOL  CONTENT:  CODING  SCHEME 


Positive  Consequences 

Verbalizations  with  clear  positive  implications  for  the  episode  and  no  intrinsic  affective  content 

(e.g.,  "[The  reason  was  that]  I  needed  to  take  this  girl  out  to  try  get  over  my  girlfriend";  "I 

probably  will  have  some  time  between  exams"). 

Positive  Consequences 

Verbalizations  with  clear  negative  implications  for  the  episode  and  no  intrinsic  affective  content 

(e.g.,  "I  wouldn't  be  able  to  take  my  son";  "Movies  are  too  expensive"). 

Positive  Feelings 

Verbalizations  with  an  affective/experiential  content  and  positive  implications  for  the  episode. 

The  category  includes:  (1)  expressions  of  desire  (e.g.,  "I  want  to  see  the  movie  'Above  the 

Rim'";  "I'm  dying  to  watch  a  movie  soon"),  (2)  sensory  verbalizations  (e.g.,  "I  also  thought 

about  how  cold  a  movie  theater  is"),  (3)  cravings  (e.g.,  "I've  been  wanting  to  see  it  for  a  couple 

of  weeks  now"),  (4)  current  feelings  (e.g.,  "I  got  a  little  excited  when  one  came  to  mind  that 

I  wanted  to  see"),  (5)  expected  feelings  (e.g.,  "How  relaxing  it  would  be  to  just  kick  back  with 

some  popcorn"),  (6)  ^instantiation  of  previous  affective  experience  and  affectively  charged 

attitudes  (e.g.,  "I  was  thinking  about...  the  last  time  I  went  to  see  a  movie  and  how  much  I  liked 

it"). 
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Negative  Feelings 

Same  as  above  but  with  negative  implication  for  the  episode  (e.g.,  "I  would  feel  guilty  if  I  did 

[go  to  the  movies]";  "The  image  of  sitting  in  uncomfortable  seats. ..makes  me  cringe") 

Positive  attitudes 

Summary  evaluation  (expressed  in  a  nonemotional  way)  with  positive  implication  for  the  episode 

(e.g.,  "My  girlfriend  and  I  like  going  to  the  movies  and  plan  to  go  often";  "That  doesn't  mean 

I  don't  like  to  go  to  the  movies  because  I  do"). 

Negative  attitudes 

Summary  evaluation  (expressed  in  a  nonemotional  way)  with  negative  implication  for  the  episode 

(e.g.,  "Going  to  the  movies  isn't  really  one  of  my  favorite  things  to  do  anyway";  "I'd  rather  go 

to  a  bar  than  a  movie"). 

Positive  Nondecisions 

Statements  referring  to  previous  plans  (e.g.,  I  thought  about  maybe  going  on  a  date  Friday  [so 

we  would  probably  see  a  movie])  or  habits/base-rate  (e.g.,  "I  probably  average  one  movie  a 

week")  with  positive  implication  for  the  episode. 

Negative   Nondecisions 

Statements  referring  to  previous  plans  (e.g.,  "I  will  be  going  out  of  town  for  3  days  so  will  I 

bother)  or  habits/base-rate  (e.g.,  "I  usually  go  out  to  bars  on  the  weekends.    I  have  only  been 

to  the  movies  here  at  college  about  three  times")  with  negative  implication  for  the  episode. 
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Positive  Conclusions 

Expressions  that  reflect  mostly  the  (positive)  outcome  of  the  decision  process  (e.g.,  "So,  this  is 

why  I  may  be  going  to  the  movies  after  all";  "So  one  night  this  weekend  [we]  will  do  the  club 

thing  and  another  [we]  will  see  a  movie"). 

Negative  Conclusions 

Expressions  that  reflect  mostly  the  (negative)  outcome  of  the  decision  process  (e.g.,  "So,  I 

figured  1  probably  won't  have  time  to  see  a  movie  until  after  April  28,  1994";  "I  know  that  I'll 

be  unable  to  [watch  a  movie  soon])  . 

Abstract  Attributes/Rules 

Listing  of  abstract  attributes,  reasoning  rules/statements  that  do  not  specify  their  evaluative 

implications  for  the  episode  (e.g.,    "I  [love]  movies  that  I  can  relate  to";  "Do  I  have  free  time 

or  should  I  study"). 

Episodic/Exemplar  Verbalizations 

References  to  concrete  exemplars  (specific  persons,  contexts,  times,  objects)    without  specific 

evaluative  implication  for  the  episode  (e.g.,  "I  thought  about  my  girlfriend  [because  1  usually 

take  her  with  me]";  "I  thought  about  how  I  almost  went  to  see  [a  movie]  last  weekend,  but  never 

got  around"). 

Process  Verbalizations 

Descriptions  of  the  process  followed  to  reach  a  decision,  with  no  evaluative  implication  (e.g., 

"When  I  was  making  my  decision  I  based  it  on  the  fact  that  I  never  go  out  to  see  a  movie"). 
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Task  Verbalizations 

Statements  or  reflections  about  the  decision  making  task,  other  than  descriptions  of  the  process 

(e.g.,  "I  thought  how  funny  it  was  that  you  would  ask  [my  intention  of  going  to  a  movie]";   "A 

first  question:  Is  this  week  really  a  good  example  of  an  average  week"). 

Movie  Search 

Statements  indicating  a  memory  search  for  available  movies  (e.g.,  "I  thoughts  of  the  [movies] 

I  had  to  chose  from";    "What  is  playing  at  the  movies"). 

Background  Verbalizations 

Statements  that  explain  other  verbalizations  but  that  do  not  have  any  evaluative  implication  per 

se  (e.g.,  "I  always  see  movies  with  my  girlfriend";  "We  have  the  same  interest  in  movies";  "The 

movie  has  been  out  for  a  while"). 


APPENDIX-H 
PROTOCOL  CONTENT  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  MOOD  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 


Experimental  conditions 

Protocol  content  means 

Instructions 

Mood 

Pos  cons 

Neg 
cons 

Tot  cons 

Pos  feel 

Neg 
feel 

Tot  feel 

Open-Proc 

consummatory 

Positive 

0.167 

1.444 

1.611 

0.778 

0.056 

0.833 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

Negative 

0.353 

2.118 

2.471 

0.411 

0.000 

0.412 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

Positive 

0.563 

0.813 

1.375 

0.438 

0.063 

0.500 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

Negative 

0.375 

0.875 

1.250 

0.125 

0.000 

0.125 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

Positive 

0.235 

0.824 

1.059 

1.118 

0.176 

1.294 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

Negative 

1.000 

1.286 

2.286 

0.571 

0.500 

1.071 

Baseline 

experiential 

Positive 

0.467 

0.733 

1.200 

1.200 

0.200 

1.400 

Baseline 
experiential 

Negative 

0.400 

0.800 

1.200 

1.050 

0.200 

1.250 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

0.257 

1.771 

2.029 

0.600 

0.029 

0.629 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

0.469 

0.844 

1.313 

0.281 

0.031 

0.313 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

0.581 

1.032 

1.613 

0.871 

0.323 

1.194 

Baseline 
experiential 

0.429 

0.771 

1.200 

1.114 

0.200 

1.314 

Positive 

0.348 

0.970 

1.318 

0.879 

0.121 

1.000 

Negative 

0.507 

1.254 

1.761 

0.567 

0.164 

0.731 
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APPENDIX  H-CONTINUED 
PROTOCOL  CONTENT  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  MOOD  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 


Experimental  conditions 

Protocol  content  means 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

Mood 

Pos  attit 

Neg  attit 

Tot  attit 

Pos 
nondec 

Neg 
nondec 

Tot 
nondec 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

Positive 

0.167 

0.056 

0.222 

0.167 

0.167 

0.333 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

Negative 

0.059 

0.176 

0.235 

0.059 

0.118 

0.176 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

Positive 

0.063 

0.188 

0.250 

0.125 

0.188 

0.313 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

Negative 

0.000 

0.188 

0.188 

0.063 

0.125 

0.188 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

Positive 

0.059 

0.118 

0.176 

0.000 

0.176 

0.176 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

Negative 

0.071 

0.071 

0.143 

0.071 

0.071 

0.143 

Baseline 
experiential 

Positive 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.067 

0.200 

0.267 

Baseline 
experiential 

Negative 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.100 

0.250 

0.350 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

0.114 

0.114 

0.229 

0.114 

0.143 

0.257 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

0.031 

0.188 

0.219 

0.094 

0.156 

0.250 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

0.065 

0.097 

0.161 

0.032 

0.129 

0.161 

Baseline 
experiential 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.086 

0.229 

0.314 

Positive 

0.076 

0.091 

0.167 

0.091 

0.182 

0.273 

Negative 

0.030 

0.104 

0.134 

0.075 

0.149 

0.224 
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APPENDIX  H--CONTINUED 
PROTOCOL  CONTENT  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  MOOD  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 


Experimental  conditions 

Protocol  content  means 

Instructions 

Mood 

Pos 
concl 

Neg 
concl 

Tot  concl 

Abstract 

Episode 

Process 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

Positive 

0.111 

0.111 

0.222 

0.389 

0.444 

0.111 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

Negative 

0.176 

0.471 

0.647 

0.294 

0.059 

0.176 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

Positive 

0.188 

0.188 

0.375 

0.500 

0.063 

0.125 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

Negative 

0.188 

0.250 

0.438 

0.563 

0.125 

0.125 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

Positive 

0.176 

0.059 

0.235 

0.353 

0.471 

0.059 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

Negative 

0.286 

0.143 

0.429 

0.929 

0.071 

0.000 

Baseline 

experiential 

Positive 

0.333 

0.000 

0.333 

0.800 

0.333 

0.067 

Baseline 

experiential 

Negative 

0.350 

0.250 

0.600 

0.200 

0.450 

0.100 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

0.143 

0.286 

0.429 

0.343 

0.257 

0.143 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

0.188 

0.219 

0.406 

0.531 

0.094 

0.125 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

0.226 

0.097 

0.323 

0.613 

0.290 

0.032 

Baseline 
experiential 

0.343 

0.143 

0.486 

0.457 

0.400 

0.086 

Positive 

0.197 

0.091 

0.288 

0.500 

0.333 

0.091 

Negative 

0.254 

0.284 

0.537 

0.463 

0.194 

0.104 
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APPENDIX  H-CONTINUED 
PROTOCOL  CONTENT  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  MOOD  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 


Experimental  conditions 

Protocol  content  means 

Instructions 

Mood 

Task 

Movie 
search 

Background 

Grand  Total 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

Positive 

0.167 

0.167 

0.278 

4.778 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

Negative 

0.118 

0.176 

0.471 

5.235 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

Positive 

0.375 

0.250 

0.250 

4.375 

Open-Proc 
instrumental 

Negative 

0.250 

0.250 

0.375 

4.063 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

Positive 

0.235 

0.000 

0.353 

4.471 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

Negative 

0.214 

0.214 

0.214 

5.857 

Baseline 

experiential 

Positive 

0.267 

0.267 

0.400 

5.333 

Baseline 
experiential 

Negative 

0.100 

0.150 

0.550 

5.050 

Open-Proc 
consummatory 

0.143 

0.171 

0.371 

5.000 

Open-Proc 

instrumental 

0.313 

0.250 

0.313 

4.219 

Baseline  attitude 
formation 

0.226 

0.097 

0.290 

5.097 

Baseline 
experiential 

0.171 

0.200 

0.486 

5.171 

Positive 

0.258 

0.167 

0.318 

4.727 

Negative 

0.164 

0.194 

0.418 

5.030 

APPENDIX  I 
EXPERIMENT  5:  REPEATED  ANCOVA  OF  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


Source" 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean 
Sq 

F 
value 

P 

Episode 

3 

17.405 

5.802 

1.01 

0.3895 

Episode  x  compknow 

3 

5.286 

1.762 

0.31 

0.8204 

Episode  x  taxknow 

3 

31.630 

10.543 

1.84 

0.1425 

Episode  x  highmem 

3 

130.558 

43.519 

7.58 

0.0001 

Episode  x  sex 

3 

15.718 

5.239 

0.91 

0.4362 

Episode  x  attribut 

6 

42.004 

7.001 

1.22 

0.2987 

Episode  x  ormusi 

3 

2.332 

0.777 

0.14 

0.9388 

Episode  x  attribut  x  ormusi 

6 

22.705 

3.784 

0.66 

0.6826 

Episode  x  ormoti 

3 

21.293 

7.098 

1.24 

0.2982 

Episode  x  attribut  x  ormoti 

6 

41.300 

6.883 

1.20 

0.3093 

Episode  x  ormusi  x  ormoti 

3 

66.825 

22.275 

3.88 

0.0103" 

Episode  x  attribut  x  ormusi  x 
ormoti 

6 

42.866 

7.144 

1.24 

0.2862 

Error  (episode) 

165 

947.138 

5.740 

Compknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  material  covered  in  computer  course; 
taxknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  taxes;  Highmem  =  pleasantness  of  high  school 
memories;  sex  =  gender;  attribut  =  attribution;  ormusi  =  order  of  musical  segments; 
ormoti  =  order  of  motives. 

Episode  by  order  of  episodes  interaction. 
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APPENDIX  J 
EXPERIMENT  5:  UNIVARIATE  ANCOVAS  OF  BEHAVIORAL  INTENTIONS 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EPISODE 


Source11 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean  Sq 

F 

value 

P 

Compknow 

1 

6.025 

6.025 

1.42 

0.2388 

Taxknow 

1 

17.324 

17.324 

4.08 

0.0483 

Highmem 

1 

197.450 

197.450 

46.49 

0.0001 

Sex 

1 

17.567 

17.567 

4.14 

0.0468 

Attribut 

2 

23.910 

11.955 

2.81 

0.0686 

Ormusi 

1 

1.093 

1.093 

0.26 

0.6140 

Attribut  x  ormusi 

2 

6.819 

3.410 

0.80 

0.4532 

Ormoti 

1 

0.161 

0.161 

0.04 

0.8464 

Attribut  x  ormoti 

2 

9.419 

4.710 

1.11 

0.3372 

Ormusi  x  ormoti 

1 

19.737 

19.737 

4.65 

0.0355" 

Attribut  x  ormusi  x  ormoti 

2 

2.401 

1.200 

0.28 

0.7548 

Error 

55 

233.591 

4.247 

Compknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  material  covered  in  computer  course; 
taxknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  taxes;  Highmem  =  pleasantness  of  high  school 
memories;  sex  =  gender;  attribut  =  attribution;  ormusi  =  order  of  musical  segments; 
ormoti  =  order  of  motives. 

Main  effect  of  order  of  episodes 
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COMPUTER  COURSE  EPISODE 


Source" 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean  Sq 

F  value 

P 

Compknow 

1 

19.351 

19.351 

3.23 

0.0778 

Taxknow 

1 

5.591 

5.591 

0.93 

0.3383 

Highmem 

1 

3.763 

3.763 

0.63 

0.4315 

Sex 

1 

0.249 

0.249 

0.04 

0.8394 

Attribut 

2 

12.431 

6.216 

1.04 

0.3613 

Ormusi 

1 

8.744 

8.744 

1.46 

0.2322 

Attribut  x  ormusi 

2 

10.904 

5.452 

0.91 

0.4086 

Ormoti 

1 

20.116 

20.116 

3.36 

0.0723 

Attribut  x  ormoti 

2 

10.410 

5.205 

0.87 

0.4252 

Ormusi  x  ormoti 

1 

30.732 

30.732 

5.13 

0.0275 

Attribut  x  ormusi  x  ormoti 

2 

11.730 

5.865 

0.98 

0.3822 

Error 

55 

329.597 

5.993 

Compknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  material  covered  in  computer  course; 
taxknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  taxes;  Highmem  =  pleasantness  of  high  school 
memories;  sex  =  gender;  attribut  =  attribution;  ormusi  =  order  of  musical  segments; 
ormoti  =  order  of  motives. 


Main  effect  of  order  of  episodes 
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FOLKLORIC  DANCE  SHOW  EPISODE 


Source" 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean  Sq 

F 
value 

P 

Compknow 

1 

31.148 

31.148 

5.74 

0.0201 

Taxknow 

1 

2.724 

2.724 

0.50 

0.4818 

Highmem 

1 

0.453 

0.453 

0.08 

0.7738 

Sex 

1 

11.233 

11.233 

2.07 

0.1560 

Attribut 

2 

16.609 

8.304 

1.53 

0.2258 

Ormusi 

1 

2.821 

2.821 

0.52 

0.4741 

Attribut  x  ormusi 

2 

1.754 

0.877 

0.16 

0.8512 

Ormoti 

1 

3.484 

3.484 

0.64 

0.4266 

Attribut  x  ormoti 

2 

31.547 

15.773 

2.90 

0.0632 

Ormusi  x  ormoti 

1 

2.711 

2.711 

0.50 

0.4828 

Attribut  x  ormusi  x  ormoti 

2 

13.131 

6.566 

1.21 

0.3063 

Error 

55 

298.655 

Compknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  material  covered  in  computer  course; 
taxknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  taxes;  Highmem  =  pleasantness  of  high  school 
memories;  sex  =  gender;  attribut  =  attribution;  ormusi  =  order  of  musical  segments; 
ormoti  =  order  of  motives. 


Main  effect  of  order  of  episodes 
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TAX  MANUAL  EPISODE 

Sourcea 

DF 

Type-Ill  SS 

Mean  Sq 

F  value 

P 

compknow 

1 

22.834 

22.834 

3.71 

0.0592 

Taxknow 

1 

7.194 

7.194 

1.17 

0.2841 

Highmem 

1 

4.110 

4.110 

0.67 

0.4171 

Sex 

1 

0.398 

0.398 

0.06 

0.8001 

Attribut 

2 

27.145 

13.573 

2.21 

0.1197 

Ormusi 

1 

1.281 

1.281 

0.21 

0.6498 

Attribut  x  ormusi 

2 

3.557 

1.779 

0.29 

0.7500 

Ormoti 

1 

3.494 

3.494 

0.57 

0.4542 

Attribut  x  ormoti 

2 

36.559 

18.280 

2.97 

0.0594 

Ormusi  x  ormoti 

1 

13.885 

13.885 

2.26 

0.1386 

Attribut  x  ormusi  x  ormoti 

2 

19.415 

9.707 

1.58 

0.2155 

Error 

55 

338.212 

Compknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  material  covered  in  computer  course; 
taxknow  =  self-reported  knowledge  about  taxes;  Highmem  =  pleasantness  of  high  school 
memories;  sex  =  gender;  attribut  =  attribution;  ormusi  =  order  of  musical  segments; 
ormoti  =  order  of  motives. 


Main  effect  of  order  of  episodes 
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